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Where Virginia Teachers find a hearty 


welcome, helpful services—and Smart Fashions 
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The Private Life 
of a Teacher... 


We're not taking it upon ourselves to make 
that schedule for her, beyond this suggestion ; 
that whatever the occasion, she will find at 
Kaufman’s just the appropriate costume, style- 
right, stunning and moderately priced. For 
it’s a matter of first importance at Kauf- 
man’s to keep prices moderate. It’s what 
Richmond expects of Kaufman’s. 


Welcome to Richmond, 
Educators of Virginia 


Kaufman's 


Fourth & Broad Richmond, Va. 
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Come to Dabney’s-- For the finest 
fashions and values in shoes! 


EDUCATORS of Virginia — welcome to 
Richmond — welcome to Dabney’s! 

At Dabney’s . . the South’s Great Depart- 
ment Shoe Store . . five great floors of 
shoes for every person and purse provide 
a variety of fashions at an attractive 
range of prices. 











Here you'll find the famous Matrix, 
Laird - Schober, and Enna Jettick shoes 
for women, as well as many other famous 
makes. 
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See The Newest 


and Smartest 
Fashions at Our 


NEw 


LOCATION 


—Grace Street, 
Between 5th and 6th! 


° / G . 
Didenhever EDubeois 
505-507 East Grace St. 








419 E. Broap Sr. 
RicHMonpD, VA. 
PHONE 2-6910 


Are you a school 
teacher in Virginia? 


THEN 


Present your Teacher’s 
Card and get a 
6% Discount 
on your Shoes and 
Hosiery at our Store. 
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Copies of $6.50 to 
$10.50 Shoes 

at $2.95 and $3.95 
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Now Open! New Bargain Basement 


@ FINE FEMININE FOOTWEAR 

















New Cultural and Musical Values.. 


THE MUSIC HOUR 


McCONATHY—MIESSNER—BIRGE—BRAY 


The keynote of this basal series for the elementary 
grades is joyous participation in beautiful music 
through singing, rhythmic plays, playing instru- 
ments, “listening,” and creative activities. 


MUSIC OF MANY LANDS AND PEOPLES 


McCONATHY—BEATTIE--MORGAN 


This famous “silver” book for seventh and eighth 
grades and junior high school has set a new stand- 
ard in content and format, a fitting climax to grade 
school musical opportunities. 


Send for descriptive literature 


SILVER BURDETT 


4] Union . New 
Square York 


WE DO OUR PART 





RELIABLE MAPS 


REASONABLE PRICES 
For History and Geography Classes 


CHARTS AND MODELS 
For Biology—Science—Health and Hygiene 


Write for 1934 Catalog No. 9 
Denoyer-Geppert Co., Chicago 


Represented by W. H. Furey and H. A. Prillaman 





VIRGINIA 
ENGRAVING CO.: 
ARTISTS —=(— DESIGNERS 


LINE AND HALFTONE PRINTING PLATES 


wer GOVERN? SI ST. RICHMOND, VA. PHONE 2- ‘0776 























EWART’S = hy 
Opposite John Marshall Hotel, RICHMOND, VA. 


13th and F Streets, N. W., - Wasnincton, D. C. 
“ We like School Teachers” 
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Che Fur Shop 


Wouldn't you Enjoy 
Seeing the New 


FUR COATS? 


We would Enjoy 
Showing them to you! 
At present prices a Fur Coat 


is not a luxury — although 
they are Luxurious! 


Henry R. Haase, Inc. 


FRANKLIN at FIFTH 


OPP. HOTEL JOHN MARSHALL, RICHMOND, VA. 




















DISTINCTIVE 
FASHIONS 
FOR WOMEN! 


e New! 
Unusual! 


Fashion-right! 
Moderately priced! 
The Third Floor! 


atéalstes- 


BROAD AT SEVENTH 























Berry- Burk 


Sixth and Grace Streets 


| | Distinctive Coats and Dresses 
For Business and Dressy 


Occasions 























The More Important 
the Occasion— 


The More Important 
that it comes from 


Schwarzschild Bros. 


Richmond’s Leading Jewelers 
Broad at Second 

















GET MORE FUN 
OUT OF YOUR FEET! 


W 


What you get out of your feet 
depends on—what you put 
your feet into—what sort of 
shoes. Wear Walk-Over Main 
Spring Arch Shoes. 


v 
WALK-OVER 


313 East Broad Street 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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Jacobs & Levy’s Women’s Shop . . . Second Floor @ 


Individuality—in Women’s 


Tailored Clothes 


—— is our especial forte ! 


NO TRULY smart and discriminating woman 
can fail to appreciate the qualities of individual- 
ity and character in clothes as well as in people. 
It is on that theory that we base our selection of 
women’s apparel . . clothes of beautiful tailoring, 
thoroughbred quality . . and taste that knows no 
seasons, 


TOWNFIELD SUITS . . KNOX HATS 
GOLFLEX DRESSES 


Jacoss & LEvy 


705 EAST BROAD ST. 





























PAPER 


for all 
School Requirements 


« 
Typewriter Paper 


Mimeograph Paper 
Drawing Paper 
Construction Paper 


Drinking Cups, Wrapping Paper, 
Sandwich Wax, etc. 


Write for prices stating quantity 
desired 


Richmond Paper Company, Inc. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


























IN CHOOSING YOUR EXECUTOR 
AND YOUR TRUSTEE, 


REMEMBER THIS: 


We never buy securities for our trust 
accounts, directly or indirectly, from any 
department of the bank, nor do we have 


any subsidiary corporations. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


JOHN M. MILLER, Jr., President 
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Children Should Not Pay the Penalty of 
Lessened Educational Opportunity Be- 
cause of Economic II]s |] _ iis cur responsibitity to provide 


the best school seating that can 
be made in each of various types 


They Need Not Suffer Even Though for which the need or demand 
is sufficient to enable economical 
School Budgets May Be Cut. production, keeping uppermost 


in mind Comfort, Hygiene, Dur- 
ability, Design and Economy. 
Big Things Can Be Accomplished The range of designs we offer 


With Limited School Budgets indicates that we accept and 
: operate under this responsibility. 








We cordially invite you to visit our exhibit in Room 116, John Marshall High School, 
during the Convention. 


American Seating Company 
Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 
VIRGINIA DISTRIBUTORS: 
American Seating Company of Virginia, Inc. |R. John H. Pence 


Room 300 Lyric Bldg., 9th and Broad Sts. P. O. Box 863, 
Richmond, Virginia Roanoke, Virginia 


























Scribner Books for Virginia 


Se Gist’s CLARIFYING THE TEACHER’S PROBLEMS has been adopted by the State 
Board of Education in Virginia for the Virginia Teachers’ Reading Course for 1933-34. 
An up-to-date and lively discussion of modern technique as applied to practically every 
phase of classroom procedure. 


@ @ 8 Clark and Gordys WESTWARD TOWARD AMERICA is the adopted supplementary 
book in old world backgrounds for the State of Virginia. This book has been adopted 
as the basal text in Richmond, Norfolk, Lynchburg, and Roanoke. 


@ @ @Altstetter and Morton’s VIRGINIA AND HER BUILDERS was tried out in the fourth 
grade in Virginia schools before publication. The authors are an expert in Elementary 
Education and a notable historian who has made Virginia history his specialty. 


@ @ @ Grady, Klapper, and Giffords CHILDHOOD READERS present the best in modern 
methods for the teaching of reading in the primary grades, with delightful content, 
beautiful illustrations, and carefully graded vocabulary. Primer, First Reader, Work- 
books, and the Second Reader are now ready. 


Charles Scribner's Sons «597 Fifth Avenue, New York 

































































EDITORIAL COMMENT 














DR. JOHN LLOYD NEWCOMB, 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF VIRGINIA 
The board of visitors of the University of Vir- 
ginia met October 4 and unanimously elected Dr. 
John Lloyd Newcomb president of the Univer- 
sity to succeed the late Dr. Edwin A. Alderman. 
Dr. Newcomb is a native Virginian having been 
born in Gloucester County. He studied at the 
College of William and Mary and at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. For a time he was employed 
by the Norfolk and Southern Railway as engi- 
neer on location and later was in charge of main- 
tenance of the same railway. For a time he was 
associated with the chief engineer’s office of the 
Rapid Transit Subway Construction, New York. 
He was called to the University faculty in 1905, 
and in 1925 was made dean of the engineering 
school at the University. Soon after he was 
elected to be assistant to President Alderman, 
after whose death, two and a half years ago, he 

served as acting president of the University. 

During the past decade or more, the tendency 
has been by university boards of control to seek 
outside the respective faculties a man to admin- 
ister the affairs of many of the great universi- 
In more recent years, the ten- 
dency has been to select men from faculty mem- 
Striking examples of this have been in the 
election of presidents at Harvard, Princeton and 
the University of North Carolina. 

Dr. Newcomb comes to his task as president 
of the University under the most favorable and 
auspicious circumstances. He has the strong sup- 
port and endorsement of the faculty and the 
alumni of the University, and is popular with 
the student body. He is already familiar with 
the details of the administrative duties. His in- 
tellectual and academic life has been a part and 
parcel of the sacred traditions of the University. 
He, therefore, understands and fully appreciates 
the spiritual and intellectual accumulations of the 
years that make the atmosphere and the ideals 
of the institution. The University will not ex- 
perience a period of uncertainty and lack of con- 
tinuity as would certainly have occurred if an 


ties of America. 


bers. 


outsider had been put at the helm. All of this 
heritage will lighten the burden of responsibility 
of administering and projecting the life of the 
University. 

With Dr. Newcomb at the head, the University 
of Virginia is assured of a continued expansion 
of influence and usefulness to the people of the 
State and the nation. 





STATEMENT BY CHAIRMAN OF RETIRE- 
MENT COMMITTEE TO GOVERNOR AND 
HIS ADVISORY BUDGET COMMISSION 

On October 12, Cornelia Adair, chairman of 
of the Retirement Fund Committee, made the fol- 
lowing statement to the Governor and his advis- 
ory Budget Commission: 

30th the Teachers Retirement Fund commit- 
tee and the Legislative committee of the Virginia 
Education Association believe that the Minimum 
Education Program of the State Board of Edu- 
cation is the most important item of educational 
legislation to be presented to the next session of 
the Legislature because it affects all the school 
children of the State. 

Next in importance is the Teachers Retirement 
Plan: 


I. For the information of the Budget Com- 
mission, we would like to state that the teachers 
of Virginia still want a more adequate teachers 
retirement law. The approximate appropriation 
needed to put into operation an adequate retire- 
ment fund plan similar to the plan recommended 
by the General Assembly’s Commission (see the 
Barron Report of 1930) is as féllows: 

1—A 5% contribution from the teachers’ sala- 
ries, 1% of which must go to the payment 
of the accrued liability, that is, to pay an- 
nuities to those now on the Retired List and 
those who will be placed on the Retired List 
within the next few years. 

2—An appropriation of approximately $262,500 
from the State. 

This is the plan the teachers desire. 


II. Help for the Retired Teacher. 
In the event that an adequate law cannot be 
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secured, the teachers have voted by a large ma- 
jority to continue to contribute under the present 
law 1% as their maximum contribution. Since 
the salaries have been so reduced the fund se- 
cured by this 1% contribution has become so 
limited that the 1,000 or more teachers now on 
the official Retired List will receive only 50% of 
their annuities for 1933-34. 

Under the present law, the maximum annuity 
is $500, minimum $50.00, average $240. 

According to a recent report of the auditor of 
the State Board of Education, the estimated in- 
come for the retired teachers fund for 1933-1934 
will be as follows: 


“From 1% deduction from teachers 

salaries for the session 1932-33.. $135,000.00 
Appropriation by the Gen- 

eral Assembly 


Less 30% cut 14,000.00 





$149,000.00 


Teachers Pension estimated at $70,- 
000.00 per quarter 


“It will be seen from this statement that the 
amount available with which to pay pensions for 
1933-1934 will be only about fifty per cent of 
the amount required. 


“The pension roll is increasing at a rate of 
about $8,000.00 per annum, and with the cut in 
teachers salaries, the amount of the 1% deduc- 
tion is decreasing.” 


If the minimum education plan is enacted into 
law, the amount from the 1% teachers contri- 
bution will be increased, but to give the full an- 
nuities to the 1,000 retired teachers it will be 
necessary for the State to appropriate annually 
in addition to its present contribution approxi- 
mately $135,000, or such a part thereof as could 
not be cared for by the teachers 1% contribution. 
It will be seen that the difference between the 
cost to the State of a satisfactory plan and the 
cost of continuing the present plan would be ap- 
proximately $115,000 ($280,000 — $149,000). 


The Teachers Retirement Fund committee of 
the Virginia Education Association therefore re- 
spectfully presents the above information to the 
Budget Commission for its consideration. 


ARE TEACHERS AWAKE TO THEIR 
FULL PROFESSIONAL DUTIES? 

A public discussion about the school, calling 
for statistical and financial facts, arose in a cer- 
tain community. The principal of the schools 
started to work on the question with the view of 
clarifying the matter and justifying the schools. 
His faculty members were called in to help. Some 
special assignments were given these teachers and 
they were asked to assemble special data concern- 
ing the schools. To the amazement of the prin- 
cipal, it was found that the teachers were totally 
unacquainted with the State Superintendent’s 
annual report and were unable to make heads or 
tails of it. 

How many of the teachers in Virginia are like 
this? How many teachers can pull out of the 
Superintendent’s annual report the information 
about her own particular county or community 
school and present it to the public in a convinc- 
ing way? 

The day has long since passed when the teacher 
does nothing but teach. The teacher of the pres- 
ent time must be acquainted with the financial 
condition of her community and State and with 
all the data concerning her own school. The 
teacher must act as one of the agents of the 
school in making known to the public the mean- 
ing of public education and its relation to the 
great mass of the people. 

The schools have never been threatened as they 
are today. The constant critics of the school are 
harping louder than ever, and the taxpayers, who 
think they are oppressed, are calling for relief. 
The very foundation of our educational system 
is threatened. 

Teachers have never had such an opportunity 
of informing the public they serve about their 
work and the significance of their schools. But 
are the teachers doing this? 

School terms are being shortened and salaries 
are being cut. What is the average teacher doing 
about this? 

The teachers should be the leaders in the com- 
munity activities. 

Their contracts do not call for attendance at 
the community churches, participation in com- 
munity activities, or trading with the local mer- 
chants, yet these things must be considered a 
part of one’s professional duties. 
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INFORMATION ABOUT A GENERAL 
SALES TAX 

There is at this time a great deal being said 
about the advisability of a sales tax in Virginia. 
Some new form of revenue must be obtained to 
cover the accruing deficit in the State budget 
and to provide funds with which to maintain 
the schools on a minimum basis and for the re- 
lief of the unemployed. The following infor- 
mation concerning the operation of a sales tax 
might be of special interest to the people at this 
time. 

In 1932, thirteen states had some form of a 
sales tax. During the last year the following 
states have adopted a sales tax: Arizona, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Michigan, New Mexico, New 
York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, South Carolina, Utah, Vermont, and 
Washington. In five of these states the tax is 
allocated to schools. In five others it contrib- 
utes indirectly to schools. 

It has been reliably ascertained that a general 
sales tax in Virginia would bring into the state 
treasury sufficient revenues to meet all the 
urgent demands for the relief of education and 
the relief of the unemployed. A one per cent 
general sales tax would produce $4,000,000 annu- 
ally and a three per cent tax would produce 
$12,000,000. The following are some of the out- 
standing points in favor of a general sales tax: 


1. It is an efficient system of taxation and can 
be worked out so as not to be a conscious 
burden to anyone. 

2. This tax is easily collected and dependable 
as a source of revenue. 

3. It would relieve ultimately the burden of a 
tax on real estate which now carries about 
40 per cent of the total tax producing reve- 
nue in the localities. 

4. This form of tax has resulted in substantial 

and dependable revenues where it has been 

in operation ; twenty-five states are now op- 
erating with some form of sales tax. 

A general sales tax is a levy on money in 

motion and not on variable and intangible 

values. 

6. A sales tax will replace “tax sales”. 

7. Gas tax collection data indicate that 60 per 
cent of revenues from that source comes from 


un 


the cities and 40 per cent from the counties 
and towns. This proportion would likely 
obtain for a general sales tax. 

8. It is estimated by those who have made a 
careful study that a general sales tax of one 
per cent in Virginia would produce $4,000,- 
000 annually ; a three per cent tax would pro- 
duce $12,000,000. 

9. A general sales tax scheme would not be 
difficult to administer. . 





CURRICULUM PROGRAM ADVANCES 
INTO TRY-OUT STAGE 

The State Department of Education has just 
completed plans for trying out the tentative 
courses of study in approximately three hundred 
and fifty classrooms in the State. Conferences 
have been held with the teachers selected to par- 
ticipate in this phase of the curriculum program 
during a recent series of meetings held at each of 
the State curriculum centers. 

Two factors have largely determined the selec- 
tion of teachers for participation in the try-out 
program. First: facilities for supplying, through 
State and local supervision, the necessary teacher 
guidance in testing out the tentative materials. 
Second: the experience of the teachers in the 
production of the materials included in the 
courses of study. 

The purpose of the try-out program is to sub- 
ject the tentative materials included in the courses 
of study to the test of use in actual teaching sit- 
uations for validation, revision and adaptation. 
The materials will be rewritten to correspond 
to the findings of the try-out program. 

For those teachers not participating in this 
phase of the program, opportunity is provided 
for continued curriculum study and work through 
the use of illustrative materials taken from the 
tentative courses of study. These materials in 
bulletin form may be secured by the teacher 
from her superintendent. These materials, while 
limited, will be valuable to teachers generally in 
making preparation for use of the new courses of 
study when they are ready for general distri- 
bution. 

Dr. D. W. Peters, of the State Department 
of Education, submits some considerations to 
teachers that they may be more familiar with 
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the organization of materials in the new courses 
of study. He says: The new curriculum has 
been organized in terms of the aims of educa- 
tion rather than around preconceived notions 
of subject matter. Materials included in the 
tentative courses of study have been determined 
by an analysis of the ideals of society. Subject 
matter is to be selected on the basis of its func- 
tion in enlarging and in making more significant 
the experiences of children. The curriculum 
must be developed by teacher and pupils cooper- 
ating and not handed down by administrative 
dictum. New areas of pupil experience must be 
brought into play if the school is to help achieve 
those pupil understandings, attitudes and appre- 
ciations necessary to a more desirable participa- 
tion in the problems of present society. 

These tentative courses of study represent a 
departure in course of study making. An 
attempt has been made to provide for teachers 
more effective aid in bringing to pupils enriched 
and more purposeful school experiences. In it 
a wealth of raw material is proposed which may 
be employed to this end. 

The implications of the 
organization, content and materials of these ten- 
tative courses of study are many. Some of the 
more far-reaching of these implications may be 
enumerated as follows: 

Much creative planning on the part of the 
teacher. 

Less administrative prescription through out- 
lines of content to be taught. 

A broader foundation in subject matter on the 
part of the teacher. 

Greater breadth and depth of teacher interest 
in problems of contemporary life. 

A wider use of materials, both printed and 
environmental. 

Greatly enriched school libraries. 

More integration and better correlation of sub- 
ject matter fields. 

Continuous revision of the pupil’s school ex- 


scope, sequence, 


perience. 

These and other implications further dictate 
that this program should not be imposed upon 
the teacher. On the contrary, the broad pro- 
visions for flexibility would be fully employed 
by all teachers. Teachers generally should not 


attempt a complete modification of their teaching 
programs. As modifications are attempted they 
should be critically analyzed for results, and 
modified when necessary. In brief, this program 


$hould be for most teachers an evolutionary and 
developmental program rather than one charac- 
terized by radical changes of present teaching 


practice. 





HOW TO GET THE MOST OUT OF THE 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 

Arrive at the convention early; at least in 
time for the first general program Wednes- 
day evening. 
Go to the registration office and secure a 
program handbook, badge, and other in- 
formation that you will need. 
Don’t fail to attend the general sessions and 
stay through the entire program. There 
are no other programs in conflict with these. 
You will hear speakers of national repu- 
tation. 
Select out of the many section programs a 
half dozen in which you are particularly 
interested and religiously attend these. Take 
notes on what is said and done, and at 
points of your special interest take part in 
the general discussion. 
Attend the luncheons of your group. It is 
a fine occasion to meet some people you 
need to know, and sometimes one finds or 
hears the very thing he is looking for at 
one of these luncheons. 
Visit headquarters office of the Virginia 
Education 401 North Ninth 
Street, while you are in Richmond. 


Association, 


Take time while in Richmond to visit the 

stores and make purchases. Remember the 
merchants who carry advertisements in the 
November issue of the Journal. It is but 
fair that teachers, when shopping in Rich- 
mond, should give preference to these mer- 
chants who have contributed to the finan- 
cial income of the Association. 

8. Visit the education and commercial exhibits 
on the main floor of the John Marshall High 

You will certainly find something 

More and more 


School. 
there that will interest you. 
these exhibits are becoming a distinctive 
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feature of our convention. They have an 
important educational value to teachers. 
9. The convention affords a fine opportunity 
to meet your friends and to make new ones. 
10. By all means get some fun out of the con- 
vention. 


SCHOOLS BEING CLOSED 

A part of a dialogue between Dr. William D. 
Boutwell, of the Office of Education in Wash- 
ington, and Dr. William G. Carr, of the head- 
quarters office, National Education Association, 
on the radio Sunday evening, October 22, deal- 
ing with facts about schools, was very signifi- 
cant. Dr. Boutwell asked the question, “Can 
you give any definite information concerning 





specific areas of the country where schools are 
really closed?” to which Dr. Carr replied: “Yes, 
it would be possible to do that, but if I should 
start to name the states and counties where this 
drastic step has been taken the list would not be 
finished until long after the next radio program 
had begun. Perhaps the best thing to do is to 
take the county reports here before me, begin 
at the first of the alphabet, and select our ex- 
amples from there. Alabama is the first state 
in the Union alphabetically as everyone knows 
who has listened to a national political conven- 
tion. The first county in Alabama is Autauga 
County. All the rural schools of this county 
have opened this fall, but none of them will run 
for more than six months. An unusually seri- 
ous situation comes when we work down the 
alphabet to Lamar County, Alabama. Forty- 
five schools in this county did not open at all 
this year because of lack of funds, and ninety 
schools will operate for less than six months. 
Then here are Chambers County, Dale County, 
and Pickens County—all with some closed 





schools. Next comes Arizona. We have replies 
from only six counties ; apparently they all have 
a clean slate. The third state is Arkansas. School 
conditions have been bad down there for some 
time. Some of the high schools are being kept, 
open only by charging tuition. Conway County, 
Arkansas, reports twenty-six schools which 
failed to open. Mississippi County reports thir- 
teen closed schools and twelve schools which will 
operate for less than six months. Perhaps these 
examples from the first three states will be 


enough to show how the returns are coming in. 
As I run my eye down the others on the list, I 
see closed schools also reported in Florida, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Montana, both the Dako- 
tas, Ohio, West Virginia, and other states.” 





EXHIBITION OF MUSIC IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Virginia is distressingly negligent in providing musical 
instruction in her schools. The cities of the State have 
developed more or less satisfactory systems of instruction 
in music but even these recently have been cut to the 
barest minimum. It is heartening, however, to know that 
in the midst of all the curtailment in music instruction in 
our schools we are to have for the first time a state-wide 
music contest among the schools of Virginia at the an- 
nual convention in Richmond Wednesday afternoon of 
convention week. This contest will be held in the audi- 
torium of the John Marshall High School. In addition, 
the first hour of the general program Wednesday night 
will be a musical program by school children of the State. 
There will be— 
1. A state-wide chorus under the direction of Edna 
Shaeffer, Harrisonburg State Teachers College. 
2. Orchestra under the direction of Lizabeth Purdum, 
Farmville State Teachers College. 
3. Band under the direction of John Van deVenter of 
Fredericksburg. 
Teachers cannot afford to miss this exhibition of what 
can be done in music in our public schools. 





LETTER FROM N. E. A. DIRECTOR 
Dear Fellow Workers: 

Once again I urge you to pay your dues to the Na- 
tional Education Association when you pay your local 
and State dues. I know it is a sacrifice since salaries 
have been cut but I feel that this sacrifice will mean 
more to you than any other that you can make. 

Teachers are asked to renew their efforts in defense 
of public education. As individual teachers we do exert 
a significant influence through classroom relationships 
and community contacts, but this individual strength is 
not enough, we must have organized strength. The 
first line of defense is a united profession, which means 
that each one of us must belong to our local, State and 
national associations. Will you in Virginia do your 
part? 

EDITH B. JOYNES, Virginia Director. 


RESOLUTIONS RECENTLY ADOPTED 
BY WARREN COUNTY TEACHERS 


The committee on resolutions recommends the follow- 
ing for the consideration of the members of the Warren 
County Education Association : 

Believing that there are certain forward steps which 
would tend to strengthen the education program of the 
State and local communities, we, the members of the 
Warren County Education Association, hereby resolve: 
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1. That we whole-heartedly endorse the proposed 
Minimum Education Program advocated by the State 
Board of Education, which program includes the follow- 
ing items: 

At least an eight months’ session. 

A capable teacher for each group of twenty-five to forty 
pupils. 

An allotment of $560 annually from the State toward 
the cost of teaching each of the above groups. 

An allotment of $40.00 annually from the State toward 
the cost of supervision of each of the above groups. 

An allotment of $2.00 per child in average daily attend- 
ance for free textbooks and other instructive material. 

2. That we support the school authorities of Warren 
County in their proposed building and consolidation pro- 
gram. By this proposed consolidation the small children 
in the lower grades of certain schools of Cedarville and 
Fork Districts will be taught in one-room schools in the 
vicinity of their homes and upper grade pupils brought to 
a four-room elementary school at Riverton, with 8th grade 
and high school pupils only being transported to Front 
Royal from these sections. If this program be carried 
out, the overcrowded condition in the elementary grades 
of the Warren County High School, caused largely by 
the rapid growth of Front Royal during the past ten or 
twelve years, may be relieved and we believe that the 
efficiency of the system will be increased by relief of these 
overcrowded conditions at Front Royal and in the rural 
sections by reducing the number of one-teacher seven 
grade schools. As teachers, we feel that the work of the 
pupils of our schools would be facilitated by these much 
needed improvements. 

3. That we appreciate the co-operation and support 
which many of the loyal citizens of Warren County have 
given school programs upon various occasions. We thank 
especially the Front Royal Rotary Club for its deep and 
sincere interest in the advancement of the youth of Front 
Royal and Warren County, which is evidenced through 
its unfailing support of the schools. 

4. That we favor the type of service offered by the 
Public Relations Committee and urge its continuance 
locally and throughout the State and, further, that we 
hope that each teacher may do whatever may be possible 
to promote the work of this committee and that she keep 
herself thoroughly informed as to the findings of the 
State and local committees. 

5. That we thank Senator Weaver for his interest in 
the educational life of the State and for the influence 
which he has exerted in behalf of this phase of State 
development. We wish to urge that he continue his good 
work in advancing the cause of education in Virginia 
through his support of constructive educational measures 
which may come before the General Assembly. 

6. That we are keenly conscious of the benefits derived 
from the National Education Association and we urge 
each individual teacher to this 
promptly. 

That these resolutions be spread upon the minutes of 


enrol in organization 


the organization, a copy sent to each of the local news- 
papers and a copy sent to each individual or group 
mentioned herein. 





PHYSICAL EFFICIENCY TESTS 
By E. V. Graves, State Department of Education. 

In the spring of 1933, the division of physical and health 
education of the State Department of Education, with the 
assistance of the classroom teachers, conducted some ex- 
perimental work with physical efficiency tests. 

Three thousand elementary school pupils participated, 
each pupil taking sixteen tests: four tests for agility, four 
for balance, four for strength, and four for control. 

Thirty days later the tests were repeated and showed an 
increase in ability as follows: (the percentages are ap- 
proximate) 10 per cent on agility; 9 per cent on strength; 
7 per cent on balance; 11 per cent on control—an average 
of 9.25 per cent on the entire test. 

An interesting phase was the fact that no school time 
nor supervision was given for practice on the tests be- 
tween the first and second testing. However, some of the 
teachers who found that their groups were weak on one 
or two features of the test presented during their physical 
education periods types of activities which would tend to 
improve the children’s general ability along that particular 
line. 





A. P. SLOAN, Jr., president of General Motors Corpora- 
tion, has placed as a special exhibit in the General Motors 
Building at the Chicago Exposition letters from State 
Highway officials which indicate a record highway ex- 
penditure of $2,000,000,000 between July 1, 1933, and 
July 1, 1934. This is an estimated increase of $750,000,- 
000, or sixty per cent over the total expenditure for high- 
ways in 1932. 

W. G. Carr, director of research division, National Edu- 
cation Association, estimates a total expenditure of 
$1,900,000,000 for public schools for the year ending June 
30, 1933. Will the expenditures for schools be increased 
by sixty per cent this year? Are our children worth this 
increase ? 

<> 

Tue field men who were formerly employed in the 
division of physical and health education of the State De- 
partment of Education are now located as follows: 

T. Ryland Sanford, Jr., division superintendent, in War- 
wick and York Counties; Kenneth F. Lee, with Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, Federal Department, supervisor of Re- 
forestation Camps including recreational activities; E. S. 
Chappell, supervisor and principal of elementary school, 
Martinsville; E. Boyd Graves, elementary supervisor of 
rural schools in Madison, Greene and Culpeper Counties ; 


* Thomas H. Williams, Jr., principal of Wylliesburg High 


School, Charlotte County; Ben Hilliard, principal of 
Heathsville High School, Northumberland County; S. T. 
Godbey, division superintendent, Alleghany County; and 
Henry S. Johnson is pursuing graduate work at the 
University of Virginia. 
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Virginia Education Association 
ANNUAL CONVENTION, NOVEMBER 238, 29, 30, DECEMBER 1, 1933 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





8:00 P. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall High 
School. Lucy Mason Holt, presiding. 
1. Music by State-wide Orchestra, Band and 
Chorus. 
Orchestra directed by Lizabeth Purdum. 
Band directed by John Van deVenter. 
Chorus directed by Edna Shaeffer. 


11:00 A. M.— Auditorium, John Marshall High 
School. Lucy Mason Holt, presiding. 

1. Thanksgiving Sermon. Rev. G. Edwin Osborn, 
Pastor, Hanover Avenue Christian Church, 
Richmond. 

2. Annual Offering for Teachers Welfare Fund. 


6:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall. 
Banquet to Delegate Assembly. 


9:00 A. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall High 
School. Lucy Mason Holt, presiding. 


2. Business Session of the Delegate Assembly. 


8:00 P. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall High 





Programs of General Meetings 


Wednesday, November 29, 1933 





Thursday, November 30, 1933 





Friday, December 1, 1933 


1. President’s Annual Address. Lucy Mason Holt. 


2. Looking Toward Educational Reconstruction. 
Dr. John K. Norton, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

3. Status of Public Education in Virginia Today. 
Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

4. Nominations for Treasurer. 


8:00 P. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall High 
School. Lucy Mason Holt, presiding. 

1. The Teachers Part in Saving Education. Mrs. 
F. Blanche Preble, Director, Department of 
Classroom Teachers, N. E. A. 

2. Teachers’ Responsibility in the New Social 
Order. Charl Williams, National Education 
Association, Washington. 

3. The Minimum Essentials of an Adequate Mod- 
ern Program of Education. Dr. John J. Tigert, 
President, University of Florida. 


School. Lucy Mason Holt, presiding. 

1. Address. Governor-elect of Virginia. 

2. Hon. John Garland Pollard, Governor of Vir- 
ginia, introducing Governor McNutt. 

3. The State’s Duty to the Child. Hon. Paul V. 
McNutt, Governor of Indiana. 








GENERAL INFORMATION 

Registration: Room 115, John Marshall High 
School. 

All assignments to hotels, boarding houses, and 
homes will be made at the registration office, 
which will be general information and post office 
headquarters. 

The meetings of the convention will be held in 
the auditorium and classrooms of the John Mar- 
shall High School, the State Capitol and rooms 
in Hotel John Marshall, Hotel Richmond and 
Murphy’s Hotel. 


RAILROAD RATES 
The railroads operating in Virginia have an- 
nounced reduced round-trip fares of one cent per 
mile, tickets to be on sale November 28 and 29 
and limited to December 7. 


The following railroads have officially author- 
ized these special rates: Atlantic Coast Line, 
Seaboard, Southern, Norfolk and Western. 

During the same period, the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway will sell tickets to Richmond from 
points on the James River Division and on its 
line between Norfolk and Richmond at the round- 
trip rate of one cent per mile traveled and from 
Covington, Clifton Forge, Staunton, Waynesboro 
and Charlottesville at a fare and one-third for the 
round trip. 

The Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac 
Railroad will sell tickets from points between 
Washington and Richmond at one fare for the 
round trip. 

Pullman rates will be a fare and one-half for 
the round trip on all lines for the period men- 
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tioned above except the Chesapeake and Ohio and 
the Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac. 

Railroad Identification Certificates will not be 
issued as they will not be needed to secure these 
special rates, 


DELEGATES 

Delegates may secure at the registration office 
a badge by which they will be identified. 

Delegates should be in their seats in the audi- 
torium of the John Marshall High School Wed- 
nesday night at 8:00 o’clock to participate in 
making nominations for treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation. 

All certified delegates should be in their seats 
promptly Friday morning at 9: 00 o’clock for the 
annual business session of the Association. 

All delegates should see that their credentials 
are clear before presenting their ballots for 
treasurer. The following regulations will govern 
the election: 


1. The election to be held Friday, December 1. 

2. Polls to be open from 9 A. M. to 2 P. M. 

3. The election to be held in the business office 
of the John Marshall High School. 

4. Follow explicitly Section 4, page 10, of Con- 
stitution. 

5. Certification of delegates from local associa- 
tions must specify the number of votes and 
the fractional value of each delegate’s vote. 


Each voting delegate will be furnished at the 
registration office a ticket for the banquet Thurs- 
day at 6 P. M. 

Luncheons and dinners must not conflict with 
other programs and must adjourn before the 
opening hour of the general meetings. 


Complete Convention Program 


MEETINGS OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS 


Tuesday, November 28, 1933 


M.—Board Room, Headquarters Offices. 


Wednesday, November 29, 1933 
9:00 A. M.—Board Room, Headquarters Offices. 
2:00 P. M—Board Room, Headquarters Offices. 


8:00 P. 


MEETING OF THE OFFICERS OF STATE 
AND LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Wednesday, November 29, 1933 
2:00 to 5 :00 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Parlor 1. 


Robert W. House, presiding. 
DISTRICT MEETINGS 


Wednesday, November 29, 1933 
7:00 P. M.—John Marshall High School, as fol- 
lows: 
District A Room 202 
eee. gn ws mt wt ee 
OS a eee ee 
District D Room 205 
District E Room 206 
District F Room 207 
District G Room 208 
District H Room 209 
District I Room 210 
District J Room 211 
District K Room 212 
District L Room 213 


MEETINGS OF DEPARTMENTS AND 
SECTIONS 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
(The Superintendents and Trustees will meet 
jointly.) 
Tuesday, November 28, 1933 
2:00 P. M.—Roof Garden, Hotel John Marshall. 
F. F. Jenkins, presiding. 
1. The Larger Unit of Administration. 
(a) Advantages— 
Supt. G. Tyler Miller, Warren-Rappa- 
hannock Counties. 
(b) Disadvantages— 
Supt. B. D. 
County. 


French, Washington 


(c) General discussion. 


2. Supervision of Instruction. 
(a) The relation of the work of the division 
superintendent and supervisor. 
Supt. James Hurst, Norfolk County. 
(b) The needs for and economies of adequate 
supervision— 
Supt. J. M. Shue, Henrico County. 


(c) General discussion. 
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3. The Single Board of County Government. 
(a) Advantages— 
Supt. Thomas J. McIlwaine, Cumber- 
land-Prince Edward Counties. 
(b) Disadvantages— 
Supt. J. Walter Kenney, Gloucester 
County. 
(c) General discussion. 
8:00 P. M.—Roof Garden, Hotel John Marshall. 
F. F. Jenkins, presiding. 
1. Is Superintendence Enough? 


Supt. Henry G. Ellis, Petersburg. 
Your Responsibility. Judge Lester Hooker, 


N 


State Corporation Commission. 

3. The Minimum Education Program. 
Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

4. Questions and discussion from floor. 


Wednesday, November 29, 1933 
9:30 A. M.—Roof Garden, Hotel John Marshall. 
F. F. Jenkins, presiding. 
1. The Problem of the Local Teacher. 
Supt. Omer Carmichael, Lynchburg. 
General discussion. 
2. The Educational Situation in Virginia. 
Supt. J. E. Martin, Suffolk. 
A Charter for Public School Finance. 


Ww 


Dr. John K. Norton, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 


> 


Reports of Committees. 


wn 


. Business session. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRUSTEES 

Note: 
programs this year. They will combine with the 
(See Superintendents’ pro- 


The Trustees will not have separate 


Superintendents. 


grams. ) 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
Friday, December 1, 1933 


High School Teachers 
11:00 A. M. to 1:00 P. M.—State Capitol, House 
of Delegates. Hilda Devilbiss, presiding. 

1. The Changing High School Curriculum. 
mR. ke 
Wilson High School, Portsmouth. 

2. A Forward Look at High School Education. 
Dr. Charles J. Smith, President, Roanoke 


Sweeney, Vice Principal, Woodrow 


College, Salem. 


3. Informal Talk. Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Grammar Grade Teachers 
11:00 A. M. to 1:00 P. M—Murphy’s Hotel 
Auditorium (Annex). Sue Ayres, presiding. 

1. Making Arithmetic a Vital Force in the Lives 

of Intermediate Grade Children. 
S. A. Martinsen, Petersburg. 

2. Social Studies as a Source of Growth in Lan- 
guage Ability. Katherine M. Anthony, State 
Teachers College, Harrisonburg. 

3. Suggestions for Recognizing Individual Dif- 
ferences in Class Instruction. 

Dr. M’Ledge Moffett, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Radford. 

4. General discussion of topics. 

Summary of general discussion. Miss Leslie 
Fox, Front Royal. 
5. Business session. 
Kindergarten-Primary Teachers 
11:00 A. M. to 1:00 P. M.—St. Paul’s Parish 
House Auditorium (Second floor, rear). 
Nannie T. Pace, presiding. 


1. Art in the Elementary School. Sallie Leigh 


Cole, Art Instructor, Richmond Public 
Schools and College of William and Mary 
Extension. 


2. Training the Child in the Elementary School 
for More Complete Living. 
Annie H. Sutton, Primary Supervisor, Rich- 
mond Public Schools. 

3. Discussion. 

4. Business Session—Election of Officers. 


General Meeting—A Luncheon Conference 
1:30 P. M.—The Chatterbox, Hotel Richmond. 
Lelia Deans, presiding. 
1. Business. 
2. Address. Mrs. F. Blanche Preble, Director, 
"Department of Classroom Teachers, N. E. A. 
Note: 
ment of Classroom Teachers will meet on Thurs- 
day, November 30, at 3:30 P. M. in Room 204, 
John Marshall High School. 
DEPARTMENT OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Friday, December 1, 1933 
4:00 to 5:30 P. M—Hotel Richmond, Ballroom. 


Dr. Raymond B. Pinchbeck, presiding. 


The Executive Council of the Depart- 
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1. General Subject for discussion: College En- 
trance Requirements and Qualifications and 
How Secondary Schools and Colleges may 
Co-operate to Bring about Better College 
Preparation. 

Discussion leaders: Dr. D. \W. Peters, State 
Department of Education. 
Dr. C. R. Brown, Dean, Roanoke College, 
Salem. 
Hugh L. Sulfridge, Principal, Lane High 
School, Charlottesville. 
General discussion. 

2. Business Session — Reports of Committees 

and Election of Officers. 


DEPARTMENT OF PRINCIPALS AND 
SUPERVISORS 
Elementary School Principals 
Thursday, November 30, 1933 
9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—State Capitol, House of 
Delegates. Lillian Johnson, presiding. 
1. The Principal’s Part in a Changing Program. 
Lucy Saunders, Norfolk. (15 minutes.) 
2. Training Citizens and Leaders. 
Charl Williams, Washington, D. C. 
(25 minutes. ) 
3. Business Session—Election of Officers. 


Secondary School Principals 
Theme: The Duties of the Secondary School 
Principal. 


Thursday, November 30, 1933 
9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Hotel Richmond, Ballroom. 
M. R. Bruin, Jr., presiding. 
1. The Organization of a Workable Guidance 
Program. 
Discussion led by H. I. Willett, Principal, 
Churchland-Craddock High Schools. 
2. How to Improve the Efficiency and Effective- 
ness of the School Library. 
Discussion led by C. W. Miller, Principal, 
Crozet High School. 
3. A New High School for the New Deal. 
Dr. John K. Norton, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


Friday, December 1, 1933 


11:00 A. M. to 1:00 P. M.— Hotel Richmond, 
Ballroom. M. R. Bruin, Jr., presiding. 





1. A Practical Program of the Secondary 
School Principals for the Improving of the 
State High Schools. 

Discussion led by C. J. Hyslup, Acting Super- 
visor of Secondary Education, State De- 
partment of Education, assisted by a num- 
ber of high school principals. 


2:00 to 4:00 P. M.—Hotel Richmond, Ballroom. 


M. R. Bruin, Jr., presiding. 


1. What Each Principal Should Attempt to 
Teach His Faculty. 
Discussion led by Fred M. Alexander, Prin- 
cipal, Newport News High School. 
2. Questions for discussion. 
3. Business Session: 
Reports of Committees. 
Election of Officers. 


DEPARTMENT OF RURAL EDUCATION 


Wednesday, November 29, 1933 
9:00 to 11:30 A. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall 
High School. F. B. Fitzpatrick, presiding. 
Topic: Problems of Rural Life. 


1. Present Status of Rural Education. 

F. B. Fitzpatrick, Radford State Teachers 
College. (10 minutes.) 

2. Basic Elements of Rural Life. 

B. L. Hummel, Rural Sociologist, V. P. I. 
(20 minutes.) 

3. Rural Art and Its Appreciation. Grace M. 
Palmer, Harrisonburg State Teachers Col- 
lege. (20 minutes.) 

4. Present and Future Forms of Rural Recrea- 
tion. Hallie M. Hughes, State Agent for 
Girls Clubs, V. P. I. 


Business Session. 


wm 


Thursday, November 30, 1933 


9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall 
High School. F. B. Fitzpatrick, presiding. 


Topic: Curriculum Study. 


1. Technique of Developing a Unit for a Com- 
bination of Grades. Katherine M. Anthony, 
Harrisonburg State Teachers College. 

(20 minutes.) 

2. Evaluating Activities belonging to a Unit in 

Terms of Child-needs. B. Gordon Wescott, 




































DR. JOHN J. TIGERT GOVERNOR PAUL V. McNUTT 
Speaker Thursday 8:00 P. M. Speaker Friday 8:00 P. M. 





CHARL WILLIAMS LUCY MASON HOLT, PRESIDENT 
Speaker Thursday 8:00 P. M. Speaker Friday 9:00 A. M 





GOVERNOR JOHN GARLAND POLLARD DR. SIDNEY B. HALL 


Introducing Governor McNutt, Friday 8:00 P. M. Speaker Wednesday 8:00 P. M. 


DR. JOHN K. NORTON MRS. F. BLANCHE PREBLE 
Speaker Wednesday 8:00 P. M. Speaker Thursday 8:00 P. M. 
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REV. G. EDWIN OSBORN 
Speaker Thursday 11:00 A. M. 


Supervisor of Schools, Charles City. 
(20 minutes. ) 


we 


Daily Schedule in Terms of Unit Teaching. 
Mabel F. Altstetter, Elementary Supervisor, 
Fredericksburg. (15 minutes.) 

4. Supplementary Materials for Unit Teach- 
ing. M’Ledge Moffett, Dean of Women, 
Radford State Teachers College. 


5. Business Session. 
ART SECTION 


Friday, December 1, 1933 
00 to 5:00 P. M.—Academy of Arts, 1110 Capi- 
tol Street. Marrow Stuart Smith, presiding. 


LS) 


Academy of Arts Exhibition: 

Studies for the Bacon Murals— 
Dugald Stewart Walker. 
Cut and Blown Glass. 

1. Sculpture. William Marks Simpson, Head 
of the Rinehart School of Sculpture at the 
Maryland Institute, Baltimore, Md. 

2. The Art Renaissance in Virginia. Thomas 
C, Parker, Director of the Academy of Arts, 
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3. Isn’t it of great importance that our people 
come in contact with, participate in, and add 
to our aesthetic inheritance? The best way 
to assume this contact, participation, and 
creation is through the public schools, is it 
not? 

Dorothy Duggan, State Teachers College, 
Fredericksburg. 

Sara Joyner, Maury High School, Norfolk. 

Clara Pitts, Elementary Supervisor, Alex- 
andria. 


4. Business Session: Reports and Plans. 


CLASSICAL SECTION 
Friday, December 1, 1933 
11:00 A. M. to 1:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, 

Parlor 1. Mrs. P. W. Hiden, presiding. 

1. Words of Welcome. Dr. H. R. McIlwaine, 
Virginia State Library. 

2. Address. E. R. Williams, Jr., 
High School, Alexandria. 


Episcopal 


. Tiberius Caesar Nineteen Centuries After. 
Dr. W. A. Montgomery, University of Vir- 


ww 


ginia. 
4. Service Bureau of the Virginia Classical As- 
sociation, Susan Roberts, Chairman. 


Foreign Travel Loan Fund, D. C. Wilson, 


cn 


Chairman. 

6. Round Table Discussion — The Present 
Status of Latin in the Curriculum Revision 
Program. 

(Speakers to be announced. ) 
700 P. M.—Luncheon. 
For reservations, write Miss Annie Anderson, 
931 West Grace St., Richmond, Va. 
2:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Parlor 1. 
Mrs. P. W. Hiden, presiding. 


— 


‘1. The Antiquary and the Archaeologist. (Illus- 
trated.) A. D. Fraser, University of Virginia. 

2. The Latin Tournament, A. Pelzer Wagener, 
Chairman. 

3. Reports of Officers and of Nominating Com- 
mittee. Election of officers. 


COMMERCIAL SECTION 


Friday, December 1, 1933 


2:00 to 5:00 P. M.—State Capitol, House of Dele- 
gates. E. F. Burmahln, presiding. 
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. A New Deal in Business Education. 

J. F. Sherwood, C. P. A., Professor of Ac- 
counting, University of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

. Report on the Progress and Further Needs 
of the Virginia State Commercial Education 
Curriculum Revision Program. Dr. J. H. 
Dodd, Director, Department of Commerce, 
State Teachers College, Fredericksburg. 


3. Report on the Virginia State Curriculum 


Program and the Relationship of Commer- 
cial Education. D. W. Peters, Director of 
Instruction, Virginia State Curriculum Pro- 
gram, State Board of Education. 


4. Consumer Education via Social-business Cur- 


riculum. Dr. Leverett S. Lyon, Executive 
Vice President, The Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D. C. 

. Report of officers. 

. Election of officers. 

. Open Forum. (20 minute group discussions 
on common daily problems in (1) shorthand 
and typewriting, (2) bookkeeping, and (3) 
for heads of departments.) 


ENGLISH SECTION 
Friday, December 1, 1933 


Luncheon Meeting 


12:30 to 3:00 P. M—Hotel John Marshall, Roof 


Garden. Julia G. Aunspaugh, presiding. 

. Singing of ballads by Richmond soloist. 

. Introduction of writer guests: Mr. Virginius 
Dabney, Mrs. Mary Lyne Tunstall, and 
others. 


3. High School Students and the Coming Era 


of Increased Leisure. Kenneth Gould, Edi- 
tor, Scholastic Magazine. 

. General Philosophy Underlying the New 
Curriculum. Dr. R. L. Caswell, George 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 

. Progress Made on New Language Arts 
Course of Study in Virginia. 

Dr. Paul Leonard, College of William and 
Mary, Williamsburg. 

. Presenting a Unit in English. Eunice Hall, 
Matthew Whaley High School, Williams- 
burg. 

. Round-table discussion. 

. Report of nominating committee and election 
of officers. 

The price of tickets for the luncheon will be 


75 cents apiece for all teachers and others in- 
terested. 

Reservations should be made as early as pos- 
sible to Miss Julia G. Aunspaugh, 409 West 14th 
Street, Norfolk. Miss Aunspaugh would be glad 
to receive from any one other topics to be dis- 
cussed, with names of speakers. 


GEOGRAPHY SECTION 
Wednesday, November 29, 1933 
2:00 to 5:00 P. M—Room 309, George Wythe 
High School. Raus M. Hanson, presiding. 
1. Organizing the Commodity Study to Develop 
Worth While Geographic Understandings in 
the Elementary Grades. Gladys Charlton, 
Visiting Teacher, Norfolk City schools. 

. Contributions from Physics to Geography 
Teaching. Dr. E. Ray Casto, Department of 
Geography and Geology, Emory and Henry 
College, Emory. 

3. Romance of Transportation. L. E. Wetterau, 
Division Freight Agent, Southern Railway, 
Lynchburg. 


HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 
Wednesday, November 29, 1933 
10:00 A. M. to 12:30 P. M.—Murphy’s Hotel, 


Parlor (Broad Street Annex). 
Martha Creighton, presiding. 


. How Can Home Economics Club Programs 
Be Made Interesting? Helen Lee, Ruffner 
Junior High School, Norfolk. 

Discussion led by Lois Hines, Achilles-Bote- 
tourt High School. 

. Is a Separate Unit in Child Care and Train- 
ing Necessary in the Home Economics 
Course? Rosa Loving, Itinerant Teacher 
Trainer, Harrisonburg State Teachers Col- 
lege. 

Discussion led by Genevieve Warwick, 


3ridgewater High School. 


2:00 to 4:00 P. M.— Murphy’s Hotel Parlor 
(Broad Street Annex). 
Martha Creighton, presiding. 


. New Reference Materials and How to Use 
Them. Julia Robertson, Teacher Trainer, 
State Teachers College, Harrisonburg. 

. Record Keeping. Mae Brandt, Rustburg and 
Brookville High Schools. 








3. Are We Teaching Wise Buying? 
Helen Hopper, Itinerant Teacher Trainer, 
College of William and Mary. 
Discussion led by Elizabeth Ware Schmidt, 
Traveling Teacher, Richmond Schools. 





MATHEMATICS SECTION 


Thursday, November 30, 1933 
9:00 to 11:00 A. M—Rooms 202 and 203, John 
Marshall High School. Room 203, for 
College and High School Teachers. 
W. R. Bowers, presiding. 


1. Interpretation of New Course of Study in 
Secondary Mathematics. R. C. Wingfield, 
University of Virginia. 

2. Mathematics and Social Science. Fred M. 
Alexander, Newport News. 

3. A Psychological Explanation of Failures in 
High School Mathematics. C. R. Larken, 
University of Virginia. 

4. General Discussion. To be led by T. MeN. 
Simpson, Randolph-Macon College, Ashland. 


5. Business Session. 


Room 202, for Grade Teachers. 

Ida Einstein, presiding. 

1. Our New Course of Study in Arithmetic. 
S. A. Martinsen, Petersburg. 

2. The Most Effective Methods of Teaching 
the Combinations. 

Dr. H. C. Krebs, College of William and 
Mary, Williamsburg. 





Emma Duncan, Big Stone Gap. 





3. Technique of Problem Solving. 
W. R. Bowers, State Teachers College, 
East Radford. 
Bianche Daniel, State Teachers College, 


East Radford. 


ON 
Reaper 


MODERN LANGUAGE SECTION 


Wednesday, November 29, 1933 


7:00 to 8:00 P. M.—Room 317, John Marshall 
J. D. Carter, presiding. 





} High School. 


Susiness Meeting. 


Thursday, November 30, 1933 


9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Room 317, John Marshall 
High School. 


1. The 


J. D. Carter, presiding. 


Beginning of Modern Language in 
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America. Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, College of 
William and Mary, Williamsburg. 


2. Chansons pour les enfants. Mrs. Arthur 
Jerrell Parr, Elkton. 

3. German—An Estimation. George J. Lux, 
John Marshall High School, Richmond. 


4. Discussion: problems. 


5. Una comedia espanala. (In Room 209, John 
Marshall High School.) William Berry, Di- 
rector, Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Richmond. 


12:00 to 1:00 P. M.—Luncheon, Murphy’s Hotel. 


MUSIC SECTION 
Wednesday, November 29, 1933 
10:00 A. M.—Room 317, John Marshall High 
School. Pattie Garrett, presiding. 
Business Meeting. 
2:30 P. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall High 
School. Pattie Garrett, presiding. 
Program consisting of special numbers by visit- 
ing groups, followed by demonstrations from 
representatives of Richmond Public Schools. 
(Open to the Convention. ) 


8:00 P. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall High 

School. 

Program by State-wide Orchestra, Band and 
(Open to the Convention. ) 


Pattie Garrett, presiding. 


Chorus. 


Orchestra Program 
Lizabeth Purdum, Farmville State Teachers 
College, Director. 
1. Symphony Series No. 1—Birchard. 
2. Andante 
Haydn. 


from “Surprise” Symphony 
3. Song without Words—Tschaikowsky. 
4. Dance of Happy Spirits—Gluck. 


Marche Militaire—Schubert. 


wn 


Band Program 
John Van deVenter, Fredericksburg, 
Director. 
1. Overture — Bandmen’s Delight, Op. 50 
W. L. Skaggs. 
2. Serenade—Lover’s Lane—A. F. Wendland. 
3. Waltz—Blue Danube—Strauss-Laurendo. 


4. March—Gate City—A. F. Weldon. 
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Chorus Program 6. Interesting High School Students in General 


Edna Shaeffer, Harrisonburg State Reading. Emily B. Meigs, Book Selection 


Teachers College, Director. and Children’s Literature, Hampton Inst1- 
tute. 


. The Dream Boat Passes By—Lemare. 
7. Business Session. 


. Amaryllis—Ghys. 
. Lullaby (2 verses )—Brahms. i 
. John Peel (3 verses)—English folk song. cated in Room 107, John Marshall High School. 


. Old Virginia—Wayland-Ruebush. 


jote: A special school library exhibit is lo- 


RURAL SUPERVISORS SECTION 
Wednesday, November 29, 1933 


10:00 A. M. to 12:30 P. M.—Murphy’s Hotel 
Auditorium (Annex). 


PHYSICAL AND HEALTH EDUCATION SECTION 
Wednesday, November 29, 1933 


2:00 to 5:00 P. M.—State Capitol, House of 
C. W. Miller, presiding. 


Delegates. Mary Dinwiddie, presiding. 


. The Place of Physical Education in the Theme: Practical Procedures in Curriculum 


School Program. Kirk Montague, Director 
Education, Norfolk 


Installation. 


of Physical Public . Words of Greeting. E. E. Worrell, State 


Schools. 
. Some Practical Suggestions for the Correc- 
Dr. B. B. Bagby, Director, 
De- 


tional Program. 
Bureau of Child Health, State Health 

partment. 

Physical Achievement Standards for Girls. 
Frances Abbitt, Director of Girls’ Physical 
Education, Newport News High School. 
Health and Physcial Education in the New 

Curriculum. E. V. Graves, State Supervisor 
of Health and Physical Education. 

. Discussion. 

. Election of Officers. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIANS SECTION 
Thursday, November 30, 1933 


9:00 to 11:00 A. M—Room 201, John Marshall 


High School. Cornelia G. Douglas, presiding. 

. Effective Ways to Combine Study Hall and 
Library, Jeanne Rose, Librarian, Washing- 
ton-Lee Junior High School, Clarendon. 

. Training High School Student Assistants. 
Margaret Hudson, Librarian, South Norfolk 
High School. 

3. Library Clubs in a High School. 

Katie Angle, Librarian, Rocky Mount High 

School. 

Problems Met in Reorganizing a School Li- 

brary. Mae Bostick, Librarian, Pittsylvania 

High School. 

5. Duties of a Teacher and Teacher-Librarian. 

Margaret Rutherford, Librarian, Disputanta 

High School. 


Supervisor of Rural Education. 
Discussion of Curriculum Problems. Dr. 


Inga Olla Helseth, leader of the Panel: 
(a) How shall a teacher begin unification? 
(b) How shall the teacher adjust progress- 
ively from the old to the new curric- 
ulum ? 
How shall the teacher arrange her sched- 
ule for longer periods ? 
How shall the teacher select units? 
shall the and get 


How teacher select 


materials ? 
How shall the teacher provide for the 
arts—music, drawing, etc. ? 


shall 


teaching, or drill, with units? 


How the teacher connect direct 


How shall the teacher use the State 
textbooks ? 

How shall the teacher set up progressive 
standards by which she can measure the 
progress and growth of both herself and 
pupils? 

What shall the teacher do about home 
work? 

out- 


shall the teacher 


? 


comes! 


How measure 
How shall the teacher secure the sym- 
pathetic support of her community in 


the new program? 


3. Open Discussion. 


2:00 to 4:30 P. M.—Murphy’s Hotel Auditorium 


(Annex). Mary Dinwiddie, presiding, 








1. Business Session. 
2. The 


Council. 


Supervisor and the Administrative 
Miss Leslie Fox, Front Royal. 
3. The New Curriculum without a Supervisor! 
(a) A Classroom Teacher—Eva McKenney, 
Norfolk County. 
(b) A Principal—R. O. Edgerton, Ports- 








i mouth. 
(c) A Superintendent — George J. Oliver, 
i Northampton. 
' (d) A Supervisor — Eliza Stickley, Super- 
visor, Princess Anne. 
(e) Member of State Department — Ruth 
Henderson. 
SCIENCE SECTION 
Thursday, November 30, 1933 
9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Room 207, John Marshall 
§ High School. W. Roland Galvin, presiding. 


1. Biology’s Place in Education. Robert F. 
Smart, University of Richmond. 
2. The Use of the Slide Rule in High School 
Physics. Students from Thomas Jefferson 
High School, Richmond, 
3. The Use of Moving Pictures in Science 
Teaching. Dr. John Wendell 
Bailey, University of Richmond. 


: Friday, December 1, 1933 
j 11:00 A. M. to 1:00 P. M.—Room 207, John Mar- 


Illustrated. 


§ ee: 

F shall High School. 

p W. Roland Galvin, presiding. 

1. Theme—The State Course of Study for Sci- 


ence in Virginia. Leaders in the State Course 
of Study will present the course from the ele- 
mentary grades through the high school. 

2. Business Session. 

After each paper the topic will be open for dis- 
cussion ; it is hoped that every one will feel 
free to ask questions and take part in the 
discussion. 

There is in Room 106 an exhibit of work done 
by teachers and students in John Marshall 
and Thomas Jefferson High Schools. You 
are cordially invited to see the exhibit and 


ask questions of those in charge. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SECTION 
Wednesday, November 29, 1933 
2:00 to 5:00 P. M.—State Capitol, Senate Cham- 
E. S. Brinkley, presiding. 


ber. 
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1. What Place Have the Social Studies in Bring- 
ing about the Integration of Instruction? 
Etta Rose Bailey, Assistant Principal, Madi- 
son School, Richmond. 

2. Out-of-School Experiences of Rural Fifth 
Grade Pupils. Professor H. G. Acker, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, 

3. Progress in Making the New State Curricu- 
lum in the Social Studies for the Elementary 
School. Mrs. Ford, 
State Chairman Elementary Social Studies 


Francis P. Roanoke, 
Production Committee. 

4. “The Right Road”—The Course in Voca- 
tional Civics in the First Year of High 
School. Maude B. Motley, Henrico County 
Schools. 

5. Modern Geography, A Fascinating Phase of 
Social Science. Lois Fraser, Bolling Junior 

High School, Petersburg. 
Thursday, November 30, 1933 
9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—State Capitol, Senate Cham- 
ber. E. S. 


1. Progress in Making the New State Curricu- 


srinkley, presiding. 


lum in the Social Studies for the Secondary 
School. D. N. 
Orange County, State Chairman, Secondary 


Davidson, Superintendent, 


Social Studies Production Committee. 

2. The Teaching of Controversial Issues in the 
Social Studies. Collin E. Smither, Principal, 
Thomas Jefferson Grammar School, Staun- 


ton. 
3. The Construction of Units in the Social 
Studies. Mrs. B. L. Stanley, High School, 


Harrisonburg. 

4. The Why of the New Curriculum in the 
Social Studies. Dr. R. E. 
versity of Virginia. 


Swindler, Uni- 


Business Session. 


uw 


TEACHER TRAINING SECTION 
Thursday, November 30, 1933 
9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Murphy’s Hotel Club Room 
(Annex). Dr. M. L. Altstetter, presiding. 

1. Theme: Adaptation of Teacher - Training 
College Curricula to the New State Course of 
Study. 

For Secondary Schools. Dr. R. E. Swindler, 

Associate Curriculum Consultant in Social 
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Studies for Secondary Schools, University 
of Virginia. (12 minutes.) 
For Elementary Schools. Mrs. 
Ford, Chairman of State Production Com- 
mittee in Social Studies for Elementary 

Schools, Roanoke. (12 minutes. ) 


Francis P. 


. Discussion. (5 minutes each.) 

Sue Ayres, Supervisor of County Schools, 
Manassas. 

Dr. Inga O. Helseth, Curriculum Consultant 
in Language Arts for Elementary Schools, 
College of William and Mary. 

Mae M. Kelly, Associate Curriculum Con- 
sultant in Science for Elementary Schools, 
State Teachers College, East Radford. 

Mary E. Peck, Supervisor of Social Science 
in Secondary Schools, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Farmville. 


3. Business Meeting and election of officers. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SECTION 
Wednesday, November 29, 1933 
Dinner Meeting. 
6:30 to 8:00 P. M. — Hotel Winter 


Edmund C. Magill, presiding. 


Richmond 
Garden. 

. Vocational Education—lIts Place in National 

Dr. John J. 
University of Florida. 

. The Contribution which Agricultural and 


Recovery. Tigert, President, 


Home Economics Education Should and Is 
Making. The Clifton A. 
Woodrum, Representative in Congress. 


Honorable 


VOCATIONAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE SECTION 


Friday, December 1, 1933 
11:00 A. M. to 1:00 P. M.—George Wythe High 
School Cafeteria. Bessie M. Mottley, pre- 
siding. 

. Introducing a Guidance Program in the 
School and the Community. W. C. Ikenberry, 
Jackson Junior High School, Roanoke. 

. A Guidance Program for Rural Schools. 
Martha Reely, Lee-Jackson High School, 
Alexandria, R. F. D. 

3. A Guidance Experiment in 
Miss Liverman. 


Elementary 
Schools. 
. Business Session and election of officers. 


WRITING SECTION 
Thursday, November 30, 1933 
10:00 to 11:00 A. M—Room 110, John Marshall 

High School. W. C. Locker, presiding. 

This meeting will be given largely to the con- 
sideration of three main topics as follows: 

. Writing Exhibit — Poster Contest — Honor 
Roll. 

. Suggestions for simplification and motiva- 
tion of writing fundamentals in the lower 
grades, including use of script spelling 


cards, etc. 
3. Questions and answers—a free and full round 


table discussion of type and individual prob- 
lems. 
quested to have a part in the discussion. 


All persons present are earnestly re- 


4. Business meeting and election of officers. 


IMPORTANT NOTICES 

All members of the National Education Asso- 
ciation are urged to attend a meeting in the audi- 
torium of Murphy’s Hotel (Annex), Thursday, 
November 30, 10:00 to 11:00 A. M. Miss Charl 
Williams, Director of Legislative Division of 
N. E. A., will give a short talk. 

All Teachers College, Columbia University, 
alumni who are in attendance at the annual con- 
vention of the Virginia Education Association 
in Richmond Thanksgiving week are invited to 
be present at a meeting to be held at John Mar- 
shall Hotel, Parlor 1, Wednesday, November 29, 
at five o’clock. Dr. John K. Norton will ad- 
dress this alumni meeting. 

Robert N. Newton, State Director. 


ENTERTAINMENTS AND DINNERS 
Wednesday, November 29, 1933 
4:00 to 5:00 P. M—tThe Harrisonburg State 
Teachers College Alumnae Association will 
give a tea at Miller and Rhoads for all alum- 
nae who are attending the convention. 


Thursday, November 30, 1933 

12 M. to 1:00 P. M.—Luncheon, Modern Lan- 
guage Section, Murphy’s Hotel. 

12:30 P. M@—Luncheon, Public School Librarians 
Section, Clover Inn, Broad Street between 
Ninth and Murphy’s Hotel. Price, 50 cents. 

:30 P. M.—Luncheon, George Peabody College 


for Teachers. For reservation, write Julia 
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Robertson, State Teachers College, Harri- 
sonburg. 


6:00 P. M.—Banquet to Delegate Assembly, Hotel 
John Marshall. Admission by ticket. 


Friday, December 1, 1933 
12:30 to 3:00 P. M.—Luncheon Meeting, English 
Section, Roof Garden, Hotel John Marshall. 
Tickets 75 cents for all teachers and others 
interested. For reservation, write Miss Julia 
Aunspaugh, 409 West 14th Street, Norfolk, 
Virginia. 


1:00 P. M.—Luncheon of the Association of 


Alumnae of State Teachers College, Farm- 
ville, Westmoreland Club, corner Grace and 
Sixth Streets. For reservation, write Miss 
Ada R. Bierbower, State Teachers College, 
Farmville, Va. Tickets 75 cents. 

1:00 P. M.—Luncheon, Classical Section, Hotel 
John Marshall, Parlor 1. For reservation, 
write Miss Annie Anderson, 931 West Grace 
Street, Richmond, Va. 

1:30 P. M.—Luncheon, Department of Classroom 
Teachers, The Chatterbox, Hotel Richmond. 
Tickets on sale in registration room in the 
John Marshall High School. 





Helps for Grade Teachers 


By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


MUSIC IN THE GRADES 

In these days of depression and curtailments, 
there is much being said about cutting out the 
“frills” in the schools, and music is often classed 
as one of the frills. 

Recently, we were waiting in the lobby of one 
of our best hotels when a guest came in and 
began a tirade against the expense of the so- 
called frills in the public schools. His tirade 
was directed especially against music as expen- 
sive and useless. He found listeners, but no re- 
sponse. Moments of silence followed; then he 
turned to an acquaintance and said, “Mr. Jones, 
that was wonderful music we heard on the radio 
last night. It came from Capitol Hill Theater, 
New York, Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata, it 
was great.” Mr. Jones replied, “Yes, I heard a 
part of it but could not appreciate it; I had no 
musical education.. I am deprived of this source 
of spiritual and social life; it is a great loss.” 

It is to be regretted that the majority of our 
Virginia schools are lacking in this factor of 
education, but any teacher who is resourceful 
and willing may have some form of music in 
her program. 





Everybody — almost everybody — likes some 
sort of music. It is this inherent love of music 
which the schools should capitalize that will 
make for desirable self-expression and culture. 

To quote a certain curriculum, “The student 
of music will make the art of music function in 


his spiritual life and in the social and spiritual 
life of the community.” 

Singing constitutes the greater part of school 
music experience because the natural medium 
for music expression is the voice. We should, 
therefore, bring the child in contact with the 
best songs at the level of his ability or stage 
of development. 

Our first effort should be directed toward mak- 
ing the singing really musical that the children’s 
aesthetic perceptions may be broadened and they 
awakened to the fact that they may create and 
re-create beauty. 

Merely liking music may mean only a response 
to its emotional appeal but appreciation brings 
into play the intellect, hence, music appreciation 
requires knowledge. We once heard a splendid 
teacher say, “The teacher who is sensitive to the 
fine quality of a song can guide the class to a 
reading that brings out a feeling for the rhythm 
and phrasing in relation to its content.” Have 
you heard a class after close of the music period 
humming the song? Then you know the teach- 
ing has been full of joy and learning. But, on 
the other hand, if the teacher views the music 
period as so many minutes of drill on a techni- 
cality and the class jumps for joy when the bell 
rings, then you know that something lovely has 
been innocently slain, or, even worse, has formed 
an ugly association. Music appreciation is culti- 
vated by the phonograph (provided the records 
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are well selected), radio, and instrumental or 
vocal artists as mediums. 

In working out the perplexities of activity pro- 
grams, we sometimes hear it said, “O, well, put 
in a song or two.” This is lowering music stand- 
ards. Music needs nothing—not even an activity 
program—to create an interest in itself. How- 
ever, there is a real need in the activity program 
for music. It may be called the safety valve for 
the release of suppressed emotions, physical and 
mental strain, through the medium of the song 
and dance. 

Should we correlate music with the unit of 
Surely, provided the songs are selected 
the 


study? 


carefully. Correlation for sake of corre- 


lation gets us nowhere. Suppose you are teach- 
ing a unit on fibers. You do not need to descend 
to the ordinary in a tie-up of music to the unit. 
There are many beautiful songs on cotton and 
a real inspiration is the cotton dance. To the 
music of a song or a march record the children 
imitate the motions of planting, hoeing, picking, 
carding, spinning and weaving cotton; a march 
intervenes each action. This is activity period 
indeed. To further the idea, play a record from 
“The Flying Dutchman” illustrative of the spin- 
ning wheel so that the real whirring sound can 
be heard. 

In studying wool from the approach of cloth- 
ing, what more desirable field is open to us than 
the idea of the sheep and their shepherds. Three 
especially beautiful songs are: “Once unto the 
shepherds” from Songs of the Child World No. I, 
Riley and Gaynor, “The Clouds,” often known by 
the first line, “White sheep on a blue hill,” words 
by Christina Rosetti from Mother Goose Songs 
by Crowinshield, and “Little Lamb” with words 
by William Blake and music by Amy Worth. 

These are primary songs; are they usable in 
the intermediate grades? Try it and see. The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating. 

Children love to sing well, and seem to enjoy 
Watch the 


faces of a group after a song has been beauti- 


it more when they have done so. 


fully expressed and see the pleasure in the danc- 
ing eyes and radiant smiles. 

Teach songs that children enjoy. A recent 
study of this was made in the lower grades. 
The result showed that children’s preference for 
songs are as follows: lullabies, play songs, nature 
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songs, patriotic songs. The study was not ex- 
haustive but it indicated that children enjoy 
songs most which are based on their own ex- 
periences and emotions. 

Songs best suited for children’s voices range 
from E to E; the tune should be rhythmical and 
interesting. 

We would like to suggest a few things in 
teaching music in the public schools. 

1. Interpret the song to the class. Sing it to 
them. 

2. Rehearse the song; avoid too much prac- 
tice, it tends to mechanize the musical thought. 

3. It is helpful to teach the meaning of differ- 
ent hand movements. The children can follow 
with understanding and surety. The teacher can 
say, “Do what my hand (or baton) tells you to 
do.” The class learns to follow the technique of 
the leader. 

4. Since children’s voices are naturally high 
and light, a lovely tone can be easily achieved. 
Shouting is unmusical and mars the beauty of 
the melody. Relaxation is necessary. 

5. Clear diction is an important part of the 
rendition. 

6. There are times and conditions when it is 
not wise to attempt teaching or singing. Among 
these are: poor ventilation; bad weather ; after 
excitement from any cause; pre-holiday pro- 
grams. Under these circumstances it seems futile 
to try to establish the proper mood for singing. 

7. Group or assembly singing has high value. 

8. Songs are selected not only for content but 
for musical value. 

The foregoing suggestions were obtained from 
books on Teaching Public School Music. 

A musical guessing hour. Make this as simple 
or elaborate as you may desire. 

After the pupils have been seated by classes 
or groups, inform them that they are expected 
to write the names of the songs about to be sung 
and that a prize will be awarded to the class or 
group receiving the greatest number of credits. 
Sing easy and familiar songs at first. Of course, 
the words are omitted. Gradually the songs be- 
come more difficult; the third or fourth phrases 
are isolated and sung. Songs are sung in unison; 
some in three parts and four parts; some as solos. 
In each case the group that sings must feel its re- 


sponsibility to “put it across.” 
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PROGRAM FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF RURAL EDUCATION 


By F. B. FITZPATRICK, State Teachers College, East Radford 


HE Department of Rural Education of the 
"| Vinwini Education Association has built a 

very helpful program for grade teachers in 
general and for rural teachers in particular to be 
given in the Auditorium of the John Marshall 
High School, Wednesday and Thursday morn- 
ings of Thanksgiving Week from 9 to 11 o’clock. 
See elsewhere in this issue of the Journal the 
complete program of the Department of Rural 
Education. 


In looking over the program one can see that 
the committee has built a program out of pres- 
ent issues and present problems of education. 
The president of the Department of Rural Edu- 
cation begins the program with a discussion of 
present conditions of rural education in the Na- 
tion as a whole and in the State. His aim will be 
to give just the information and the facts about 
rural education that teachers and superintendents 
need every day in their work. Not only will cer- 
tain trends of education be discussed but certain 
remedies will be offered to check undesirable 


trends. 


This discussion will be followed by an address 
on the basic elements of rural life by Dr. B. L. 
Hummel of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
He is at present engaged in the activities of the 
N. R. A. and for this reason will be able to give 
us first hand knowledge as to the influence of 
the N. R. A. on rural life. His main aim will 
be to give the advantages of farm life, its re- 
munerations, its assets, and its appeals. 


Miss Grace Palmer, at present the art teacher 
of the State Teachers College at Harrisonburg, 
has agreed to discuss rural art and its apprecia- 
tion. She is particularly fitted for this task and 


ut 


is at present busy collecting useful material to 
present on this occasion. 

Miss Hallie Hughes, who is connected with 
V. P. I. as the State Director of Girls Clubs, will 
discuss rural recreation and its importance. She 
is actively engaged in the activities of rural rec- 
reation and will for that reason be able to give 
us the most effective forms of rural entertain- 
ments. This address ought to be especially help- 
ful to rural teachers. 

The Thursday morning program has been built 
around the Unit in Teaching. Miss Katherine 
M. Anthony, of the Harrisonburg State Teachers 
College, will discuss the technique of developing 
a unit. Mr. Gordon Wescott will follow her on 
principles of evaluating the activities belonging 
to a unit. Mrs. Mabel Altstetter will present a 
daily schedule suited for the unit plan of teach- 
ing. She will be followed by Dean Moffett, of 
the Radford State Teachers College, who is at 
present sifting out the best material available 
for unit teaching in order to give it out to the 
teachers at that time. 

The speakers selected for addresses and dis- 
cussion are actively engaged in the kind of serv- 
ice involved in their topics and will be able to 
give helpful information in those fields. Teach- 
ers are urged to arrange to be in Richmond for 
the Wednesday morning program. It is not very 
encouraging to build a good program and then 
have only a few teachers to hear it and to take part 
in the deliberations. Superintendents have been 
asked and many of them have agreed to co- 
operate with the Department of Rural Education 
in securing a good attendance for these meetings. 
Come early and get all you can to take back to 
your work and to your people. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
Submitted by M. R. BRUIN, Jr., Boydton 


Note: At the spring meeting of the executive and advisory committees of the secondary school principals the 


question of a long-time program for the improving of the State high schools was discussed. It was suggested that 
the principals start with the elementary problems of the secondary schools, such as care of toilets, proper seating of 
pupils, adjusting of shades in the classrooms and so on, and later take up such questions as the improvement of school 


grounds and the care and cleanliness of the school buildings. 


George F. Baker, principal of Varina Agricultural High School, was appointed chairman of a committee to 
prepare for publication such suggestions as the principals had agreed on. These plans have been approved by the 
secondary school principals, the State supervisor of secondary education, and by other principals who have read 
them. It is hoped that all the principals in the State will read and observe these plans. 


OUR things seem essential in the promo- 
tion of an effective program of high school 
improvement in Virginia: 

(1) To have the high school principals plan very 
definite “long-time” and “annual” programs 
for the improvement of their schools (in 
written form). 

(2) To have members of the association agree 
upon certain features of these programs 
common to all schools, which will be con- 
sidered the minimum goal of accomplish- 
ment for the ensuing year and which each 
member will earnestly try to achieve in his 
school. 

(3) To arrange for some interchange of visits 
between groups of principals within work- 
able areas, so that groups may study and 
report on the progress made by the prin- 
cipals visited, in carrying out the proposed 
program. 

(4) To make the annual meeting of the associa- 
tion a time primarily for experience meet- 
ings in which actual conditions and actual 
accomplishments in the high schools are the 
chief topics of discussion rather than theo- 
ries and hypothetical cases. The purpose 
of this meeting would be chiefly that of com- 
paring experiences in regard to the past 
year’s actual accomplishments and formu- 
lating practical programs on high school 
improvement for the ensuing year. 

As a means of starting the proposed plan, it 
is suggested that an agreement similar to that 
which follows be made at the next annual meet- 


ing. This begins at “the bottom” and will try 
to insure that in all member schools corrections 
of certain prevalent conditions will be made the 
following year. 

Each year the minimum achievement agreed 
upon will change and the program will gradually 
reach up into the more complex phases of school 
improvement involved in instruction. 

The second year’s minimum achievement 
should probably concern itself with a second 
phase of the “educational setting” such as ade- 
quate playgrounds, beautification of school 


building and grounds, etc. 


Suggested Agreement for High School 
Principals 


We, the undersigned, are anxious to see con- 
tinuous progressive development of the high 
schools under our direction. We recognize that 
a well-planned long-time program and annual 
program is necessary for each school where such 
a development is to be carried on effectively, and 
we further recognize that in making a sound 
development it is necessary to begin with a 
searching examination of the “foundation 
stones.” 

We, the teachers of — 
to make an earnest effort during the current 


- high school, agree 


session to see that our school provides the fol- 
lowing conditions for a proper educational 
setting : 
1. Sanitary toilets which are properly used by 
the pupils. 
Conditions existing in this school which need 
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correction: outside privies wrong location; pits 
too shallow; not fly proof; dilapidated condi- 
tion; no outside urinal trough provided; seats 
soiled ; inside toilets plumbing defective ; obscene 
writing on walls; seats soiled and broken; floor 
not properly drained; no paper, or paper left on 
floor; urinals overflow on floor; boys’ toilets 
made difficult to clean and to inspect by unneces- 
sary doors and partitions. 

(The school toilets should be looked upon as a 
school laboratory for teaching hygiene and sani- 
tation and as one of the opportunities to develop 
in the pupils self-control, respect for property, 
and desirable morale.) 

2. Adequate and sanitary facilities for drinking 
water. 

Conditions existing in this school which need 
correction: unsafe water; defective plumbing ; 
common drinking cup; insanitary fountains, etc. 


3. Adequate and properly regulated lighting. 

Conditions found needing correction: part of 
windows covered by shades which cannot be ad- 
justed or which are habitually not properly ad- 
justed ; dirty window panes; pupils’ desks faced 
wrong way; artificial light used instead of read- 
ily available daylight. 

(Most situations in which lighting is defective 
are due to thoughtlessness and carelessness on 
the part of teachers. From first grade through 
high school pupils should be kept aware of cor- 
rect lighting conditions and should participate 
in adjustment of shades, etc. to give right con- 
ditions. ) 


4. Good ventilation and heating. 

Conditions found which need correction : over- 
heated rooms; too little fresh air; too much di- 
rect draft on pupils; inadequate heating. 

(As in the case of lighting, unsatisfactory con- 
ditions are usually the result of carelessness and 
thoughtlessness on the part of teachers. Pupils 
should regularly be trained to make proper ven- 
tilating and heating adjustment. Reading the 
thermometer is an essential part of this duty.) 


5. Comfortable seating. 

Conditions found which need correction: not 
enough seats; size of seats not adjusted to age 
of pupils ; dilapidated and broken seats ; carving 
on desks. 


(Continued on page 117) 
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THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


THE DRAMA AND THE NEW LEISURE 

In estimating the influence of the new leisure 
on our habits of recreation it must be remem- 
bered that the shortening of hours of labor has 
a double effect. It not only gives more time for 
recreation but the creative energy formerly ex- 
pended in work is available for recreational ac- 
tivities. When working hours are long the in- 
dividual demands that his play time be essen- 
tially an escape from his labor, a passive enjoy- 
ment requiring no particular concentration. Un- 
doubtedly the first effect of increased leisure will 
be a greater consumption of the present popular 
forms of amusement, the movies, the popular 
magazines and the radio. Many will soon dis- 
cover that these cannot furnish an outlet of any 
sort for surplus creative energy ; seeking forms 
of recreation in which they can be more than 
mere spectators, they will turn toward the stage 
door of the amateur theatre. 

The socializing influence of the amateur the- 
atre, the opportunity for self-expression in the 
varied arts and crafts involved, and the value 
of participation in an organized disciplined group 
have led to the adoption of play production in 
progressive educational programs. The com- 
munity theatre will receive the greatest stimu- 
lation from the new conditions but the school 
theatre will feel it too and in many cases will 
have to furnish the leadership and nucleus for 
the formation of local community theatres. 

From such a development great things are 
possible from the artistic and social viewpoints. 
Each locality may create a truly representative 
drama dealing with its own traditions, customs 
and problems written and produced by its own 
people. 

Through loans of plays, reference materials, 
a play tournament, and advice on specific ques- 
tions, resources of experience and judgment are 
being made available to play-producing groups. 
Information concerning these services may be 
obtained from the Extension Division, Univer- 
sity, Virginia. 
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The Lure To Literature 
By LUTHER F. ADDINGTON, Principal, Wise High School 


HE fisherman who likes activity in water 

with a game fish flings out a lure for his 

fish. I am beginning to think that in the 
field of high school literature we fish most of the 
time without a lure. 

Of course, practically every school can report 
that a great number of teen agers have an in- 
satiable love for lurid literature. Some one buys 
a trashy magazine and it goes the round, either 
in school or out. Most 
of them consider a greater proportion of the 
reading matter forced down them just so much 
dead bait. 

They may whine about Ivanhoe because of 
long passages and padded descriptions ; Dickens 
or Shakespeare or Chaucer seem like ghosts of 
a forgotten world to their tender imaginations. 
They crave to know more about the “now.” 
They like lilt of style, pungent, clear-cut descrip- 
tions, action, clarity of plot, the characterization 
of “home folks.” 

And why not give to them along with the 


This is not so strange. 


ancient literature more of the current literature? 

Right now our own Southland is producing a 
literature that ages hence will be appreciated in 
its true light, but to most of us who are older 


too many of these productions are just pieces 
“the fellows have done about our own folks.” 
We are living in an age far more interesting 
than the age of Dickens. The human pot is seeth- 
in the 


ing. It is being recorded, now. Here 
South are men and women with hindsight and 
foresight enough to create a literature of the 
present and past of our own country. 
These writers know how to write, too. 
have improved upon the style of the old writers. 
Long, rambling sentences, tiresome descriptive 


The narrative marches. 


They 


passages are cut. 
Not long ago a friend of mine remarked to me: 
“You ought to see how long a sentence I can 
write, making it a perfectly good one.” He has 
been a student of old literature, and in fact he 
chooses the old classics now to anything modern. 
He has acquired the style of the older authors. 
A wise teacher will select some of the best cur- 
rent literature and throw it out as a lure. When 


boys and girls become acquainted with interest- 
ing books and plays of the present, once they 
have studied and practiced good modern style 
and have become facile themselves, they will 
have sufficient desire for reading to be lured into 
the fields of the earlier literature. 

Although Poe was the father of the short story 
and deserves the high place he holds in our lit- 
erature, he was by no means so fine a craftsman 
of the art as a great many of our present day 
writers. Writers today have Poe to look to; 
they have the benefit of literary craftsmanship 
from Poe to the present. 

Some of these fine stories are reprinted in the 
O. Henry collection each year. They should be 
in every school so that youngsters may read 
them. 
spot some of these in the magazines before book 


The wide-awake teacher may be able to 
publication. And wouldn’t that be an interesting 
project for classes? 

The Southland is alive with conditions that 
Natives of this land are awake 
No longer will the outsider, 


make literature. 
to the possibilities. 
making a casual visit to the South, be praised 
for writing about the South as he thinks it 
should be written. Creators of literature must 
live among their fellows and know them in order 
to write accurately about them. 

We have such writers in T. S. Stribling, of 
Tennessee, who wrote Store, a Pulitzer Prize 
Roark Bradford, 
an authority on negro life along the Mississippi ; 


winner; Railroad, and others; 


Harry Harrison Kroll, who deftly pictured the 
cotton growing section in that epic, The Cabin in 
The Cotton. There are many others. 

Writers who know the Southern highlands 
and can depict life of this section accurately are: 
Maristan Chapman, Charles N. Buck. Both of 
these do a much better job than John Fox, Jr., 
who was in reality a native of the Blue Grass 
section of Kentucky, and did not acquire a suffi- 
cient inate feeling of mountain conditions to re- 
cord this life accurately. His tales are interest- 
ing and popular because he weaves into his books 
enough of the fancy and enough of the hill at- 
mosphere—as people think it ought to be—to 
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demand interest. It is said of Zane Gray that 
he creates interesting books of the West because 
he is an outsider, having lived in the West long 
enough to mix fancy with reality in such a de- 
gree that the product is reader interest but not 
an accurate picture. The same for Fox. 

In our own State we find Glasgow, Johnston, 
They interest me because 
they are living authors, living interesting lives 


Cabell and others. 
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and painting our own conditions. All these are 
here around us, much less the wealth of fine 
things being done elsewhere. 

Taking a look at these and throwing them out 
as lures might rescue many a lad and lass who 
reads lurid love secrets instead of Cotton Mather 
or Thackeray. Once the love of literature is 
properly developed, more of the old classics cou!d 
be given and probably be digested. 





Literature For Children 
By SUE PORTER HEATWOLE 


HAT constitutes good literature? Sidney 

Lanier says, “Unless a thing be suffused 

with beauty, truth, wisdom, goodness and 
love, the ages will not accept it as a classic.” 
There is nothing strange about literature. It is 
more to be enjoyed than to be studied. The 
finest chemical analysis cannot make clear to us 
the meaning of life in the semi-fluid protoplasm, 
nor can the germ life in the vegetable kingdom 
be defined. Neither can we explain the germ 
life in literature. The book has become so fa- 
miliar to us that we fail to be grateful for the 
eternal miracle it reflects just as we are uncon- 
scious of the fact that in breathing we absorb 
oxygen and thus restore our blood. 

When I am asked, “What should children 
read?” I am perplexed by the embarrassment of 
riches from which to choose, yet when stories 
are grouped according to their typical features 
we find that hundreds of stories can be reduced 
to perhaps a dozen dramatic situations. The 
themes of folk lore are very few while the vari- 
ations played upon them are manifold. Most 
of the dramatic situations are very simple, rep- 
resenting scenes in which the sun, moon, and 
clouds figure as heroes; or in which familiar 
beasts engage in encounter. As we become fa- 
miliar with the folk lore of all countries we 
are more and more impressed with the fact that 
in all parts of the world the human mind origi- 
nates certain types of stories quite independent 
of other human minds in other countries. 

When should the study of literature begin? 
As soon after birth as possible, if not before. 


The lullaby and nursery jingles should be 
among the first things a child hears. If an in- 
fant is startled by a loud and harsh sound he is 
just as surely soothed by a soft, sweet tune or 
rhythm. Every time we look at or touch a child 
there should be some verse by which we can ex- 
press our love and interest in and our desire to 
play with the child. The finger plays, nursery 
rhymes, fourteenth century cradle songs, and 
some of the matchless lyrics written for children 
should be sung to, or talked to, children as early 
as possible. 

What shall we take to Boston? 
Tell me, my baby, pray, etc. 
x * 


Brow brinky, 
Eye winky, 
Chin chappy, 
Nose nappy, 
Cheek cherry, 
Mow’ merry, 
'  —Lancashire. 
* OK OK 
Face-Tapping 
Here sits the Lord Mayor, (forehead) 
Here sit his two men, (eyes) 
Here sits the cock, (right cheek) 
Here sits the hen, (left cheek) 
Here sit the little chickens, (tip of nose) 
Here they run in, (mouth) 
Chin-chapper, chin-chapper, 
Chin-chapper, chin. 
English. 
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Naming Baby’s Toes 
Mary Whistle, Tommy Thistle, 
Harry Whibble, Tommy Thibble, 
And little Oker-bell. 
—Scandinavian. 


Knee-Song 
And, pray, who now is riding? 
A lady it is that’s riding: 
And she goes with a gentle trot, 
A gentle trot! 


And, pray, who now is riding? 

A gentleman it is that’s riding: 

And he goes with a gallop—away, 
A gallop—away ! 


And, pray, who now is riding? 
A farmer it is that’s riding: 
And he goes with a jog along, 
A jog along! 
* * * 
Another Knee-Song 
Here goes my lord, 
A trot, a trot, a trot, a trot; 
Here goes my lady, 
A canter, a canter, a canter, a canter; 
Here goes my young miss, 
An amble, an amble, an amble, an amble. 
The footman lags behind because the day is fine, 
Then goes gallop, a gallop, a gallop, to make 
up his time. 
—English. 


“Ride a cock-horse,” “To market ride the gen- 
tlemen” and others well known to all. 

Certainly the study of literature should begin 
around the hearth where the mother and father 
tell the stories. 

The Mother Goose is folklore so old as to be 
anonymous yet too precious to be forgotten. 
Children love these verses and jingles because 
of their rhythm, their dramatic interest, the 
humor, and because they stimulate their imagi- 
nation. The best Mother Goose verses are the 
best jingles that have ever been written and we 
can be sure they were not written down until 
they had been spoken, recited and jingled by 
thousands. 

With the Mother Goose and nonsense rhymes 


come the accumulative tales. The phonetic and 
sense appeal of such stories as “The Old Woman 
and Her Pig,” “The Three Billy Goats Gruff,” 
and “The House that Jack Built” are important 
factors in holding the child’s interest. Then 
come the folk tales such as “The Three Bears,” 
“Little Red Riding Hood,” “Little Grey Goose,” 
“The Johnny Cake,” “The Ginger Bread Boy” 
and others. The best editions should always be 
used. Not always the most expensive are the 
best. The school editions of the classics are ex- 
cellent and inexpensive. 

Contemporaneous with the folk tales are the 
fables, such as “The Crow and the Pitcher”, 
“The Hare and the Tortoise,” “The Town Mouse 
and the Field Mouse” and many others that 
preach little sermons the children never fail to 
understand. 

After the rhymes, stories and fables come the 
Here is 
The fairy tale, besides 
the refreshing pleasure it gives with its fantas- 


fairy tales, wonder tales and legends. 
real joy for children. 


tic episodes, its quaint interpretation of natural 
forces or human adventure beyond the confines 
of mere knowledge, brings about adjustment or 
enlargement of one’s view of the days and peo- 
ple represented. Real acquaintance with our 
world neighbors is doubtless the thing most 
Through the fairy 
tale we get the characteristics of nations. 

If the fairy tale gave nothing else but real en- 


needed in the present day. 


joyment that would justify its use, for imagina- 
tive enjoyment is the very threshold of literary 
appreciation. 

The Brothers Grimm and Hans Christian 
Andersen have collected and translated some of 
As nearly as possible use the 
national distinctions 


our best tales. 
original stories. Certain 
are observed in fairy tales, especially in the mat- 
ter of “magic forces”. In France we have the 
Fairy Godmother; in Italy The Three Fates; in 
Persia, instead of the godmother, there is a 
Bird, which later assumes her woman’s form; 


in Spain we find tall, thin magicians or cruel 
dwarfs; in Serbia the evil force is represented 


by a horrible monster, who can assume a human, 
masculine form. This is also true of the Rus- 
sian, the Czecho-Slovak and the Japanese fairy 


tales. 
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The Cossack and Slavic tales have no fairies. 
They are quite apart in their atmosphere, quaint 
and remote, full of strange conceptions and 
ideals of the Ruthenian tongue. The horse as 
a magic force is used in Scandinavian tales. De- 
spite certain differences found in each nation, 
the general working philosophy is the same 
whether the dominating magic force be Fairy 
Godmother or monster. 

“The Quest of Prince Sapphire” from the 
French, “The Dancing Fairies” from the Breton, 
“The Dwarf with the Long Beard”, “Little Oh” 
—The Czar of The Forest, from the Russian, 
“The Three Lemons” from the Italian, “The, 
Crow Peri” from the Persian, “The Magic 
Apple-Tree and the Nine Iridescent Pheasants” 
from the Serbian are excellent tales to illustrate 
the characteristics of the nation they represent. 

There are times when we need to relax, to see 
the ridiculous side of things and enjoy a hearty 
good laugh. Then Edward Lear’s “Nonsense 
Verses” appeal to all healthy minds. He makes 
the funniest possible people do the funniest pos- 
sible things. 

Lewis Carroll (The Rev. Charles Dodgson) 
with all his delightful wonder stories is beyond 
praise. 

Every Southern child should be acquainted 
with the charming characters of Uncle Remus. 

The Hebrews were a deeply poetic race and 
there has been no poetry to surpass that of Job, 
David and the Psalm writers, yet all this beauty 
is conspicuous by its absence from our children’s 
books. 

Beowulf is our earliest and most notable 
Anglo-Saxon saga. The story brought to Eng- 
land by the Danes became a part of the early 
British poetry. This poem, though the oldest 
heroic poem in any Germanic tongue—the oldest 
English poem of any sort—is not generally 
known and is not often given to children for 
their delight. (The 10th century ms. is in the 
British Museum.) The characters in Beowulf 
have greatness of heart, are brave, simple and 
strong, faithful to their relations and to their 
masters in arms. These are the first heroes to 
fight for something other than gain. 

The Mabinogion is the Welsh story of the 
Arthurian legends. Children should have these 


before they have Tennyson’s “Idylls of the 
King”. 

If children have been given this much they 
have probably got a taste for the good things. 
It is impossible for most of us to select and 
assort from the thousands of good stories the 
best ones for our children; we must to a great 
extent depend upon those who have made the 
literature for children a study. 

By the help of many guides I have made out 
a suggestive book list which I trust may be help- 
ful to those wishing to refresh the sacred thirst 
for good books. 


A Suggested Book List 


Suitable for children from two to twelve years old. 


Age: Two to three— 


Good picture books, animals, simple objects. Care 
should be taken to give only good pictures and not 
grotesques. 

1. Mother Goose— 
Mother Goose—lIllustrated by Jessie Smith. 


Published by Dodd, Mead & Co.................... $5.00 
A Book of Nursery Rhymes—Welsh. Pub- 
lished by D..C. Heath & Co... ............ 76 


Just as good as the more expensive books. 

A good one illustrated by Wright, published 
a a a 

2. The Cock, the Mouse and the Little Red Hen, 

by Felicite LeFevre, with pictures by Tony 


Sarg. Published by Macrae-Smith.................... 1.00 
3. The Hey Diddle Picture Book, by Randolph 
Caldecott. Published by Warne... ieee f 


(Any Caldecott pictures are enediloas. ) 


Age: Three to four— 


1. Marigold Garden, by Kate Greenaway. Pub- 
SS Se Eee ee ee 2.50 
(It is good to have at least one of the quaint 
Greenaway books. The Mother Goose is 
good, too.) 
2. The Story of Little Black Sambo, by Banner- 


man. Published by Stokes.................. 2.00 

By Gabriel (bound in linen and suitable for 
ee ee ee eee ae 

3. The Tale of Peter Rabbit, by Beatrix Potter. 
Se Van ener! i 

4. Four and Twenty Toilers, by Edward Verrall 
Lucas. Published by McDewitt-Wilson............ 2.25 


(Excellent pictures.) 
5. Poetry for the first years of childhood should 

consist of lullabies, finger plays, and jingles. 

A. Rhymes and Jingles, by Mary Mapes Dodge. 
Published by Scribner’s......................-.-...-- 2.00 

(Excellent. ) 

B. The Land of Song—Book 1, by Shute. Pub- 

lished by Silver, Burdett & Co............. o 2 
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. The Pinafore Palace, by Wiggin and Smith. 
Published by Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
. Rhymes of Childhood, by James Whitcomb 
Riley. Published by Bobbs Merrill Co 
. Sing Song, by Christina Rossetti. Pub- 
lished by Macmillan 
*. A Child’s Garden of Verses, by Robert 
Louis Stevenson. Published by Scribner’s. 
G. Songs of Innocence, by William Blake. 
Published by E. P. Dutton & Co. 
H. Cambridge Book of Poetry for Children, 
by Graham. Published by Putnam Co. 
Four to five— 
When We Were Very Young, by A. A. Milne. 
Published by E. P. Dutton & Co. 
A Book of Cheerful Cats and Other Animated 
Animals, by Joseph Green Francis. Published 
by Century Co. 

(Pictures genuinely funny and well drawn.) 
The Goops and How to Be Them, by Gelett 
Burgess. Published by Stokes 
Uncle Remus, His Songs and Sayings, by Joel 
Chandler Harris. Published by D. Appleton 
& Co.. 

(Cheaper editions. ) 
The Jatakas—Ed. by E. B. Crowell. Published 
by Putnam Co... 
Ed. by Babbett. Published by Century Co. 
Nursery Tales from Many Lands, by Skinner. 
Published by Scribner’s 
Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew, by Georgiana M. 
Craik. Published by Beckley-Cardy Co 
So-Fat and Mew-Mew, by Craik. Published 
by D. C. Heath & Co. 
Gingerbread Boy Story Book, by Ethel H. 
Maltby. Published by John C. Winston Co. 

(A good collection of cumulative tales writ- 

ten with pleasing rhythm.) 

Bible Stories to Read and Tell, by Frances J 
Olcott. Published by Houghton Mifflin Co.... 
In the Days of Giants, by Brown. Published 
by Houghton Mifflin Co 
: Five to six— 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales. Edited by Walter & 
Lucy Crane. Published by Macmillan 
Edited by Miss Wiltse in two volumes. Pub- 

lished by Ginn & Co. Each 

(Excellent edition.) 

Nonsense Books, by Edward Lear. Published 
by Little, Brown & Co. 

(The most artistic nonsense ever written.) 
A, B, C Nonsense Rhymes. Macmillan 
Hiawatha Primer. Holbrook. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. ; 
The Book of Saints and Friendly Beasts, by 
A. F. Brown. Published by Houghton Miff- 
lin Co. 

Rhymes and Stories. Lansing. Ginn & Co... 
Old Stories of the East. Baldwin. Published 
by American Book Co 


7. 


Nursery Tales from Many Lands. Skinner. 
Published by Scribner’s te 
A Child’s Own Book of Verse. Skinner and 
Wickers. Macmillan. AO! 
The Story of Rowland. Baldwin. Scribner’s.. 
The Story of Siegfried. Baldwin. Scribner’s.. 
Near and Far Stories. Lora B. Peck. Pub- 
lished by Scribner’s. 
(Stories of literary value 

The Song of Roland. (Butler trans.). Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 


Six to seven— 

Andersen's Fairy Tales — First and Second 
Series. Ginn & Co. Each 
Andersen's Fairy Tales. Illustrated by Arm- 
field. Published by E. P. Dutton & Co. 
The Nurnberg Stove and Other Stories, by 
Ramee. Ginn & Co. ssa 
King of The Golden River. John Ruskin. 
Ginn & Co........ : 
Rainbow Gold—Poems selected by Sara Teas- 
dale. Illustrated by Dugald Walker. Pub- 
lished by Macmillan : 

The Open Door to Poetry. Stokes. Pub- 
lished by Scribner’s. Psa . 
Silver Pennies, by Blanche Jennings Thomp- 
son. Published by Macmillan 2. 
Goldtree and Silvertree—Fairy Plays to Read 
and Act, by Katherine Duncan Morse. Mac- 
millan . ee ee ee 
Goody Two Shoes. Goldsmith. Published 
by D. C. Heath & Co. eiiaateta Picice abasic 
Old World Wonder Stories. O’Shea. Pub- 
lished by D. C. Heath & Co.. 

Six Nursery Classics. O’Shea. 

D. C. Heath & Co. 


Forty Good Night Tales, by Rose Fyleman. 
Doubleday, Doran & ‘Co. 


This Singing World. Untermeyer. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 
(Modern poetry for children.) 


Seven to eight 
Alice in Wonderland. Lewis Carroll (Charles 
L. Dodgson). Published by Macmillan 
Cheaper edition by Ginn & Co. ke 
Adventures of Pinocchio. Lorenzini Collodi. 
Ginn & Co. : 
Blue Fairy Book. Andrew Lang. MacRae- 
Smith . 
(Contains tales from Grimm and other folk 
lore from all nations.) 
Heidi. By Joanna Spyri. Published by Makay. 
Published by Ginn & Co. 
Arabian Nights. Complete edition 
Cheap edition, Ginn & Co.... 
Ed. by Colum. Macmillan. 
Strange Peoples. Frederick Starr. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 


44 


76 


3.00 


2.00 


1.00 


.80 


1.50 


3.50 
64 


7.50 


Pen aD Bc ts) x) Oca cat dees nd ak 














10. 
11. 


vais guntasiaa 
4st 








, Just So Stories. 


. Robinson Crusoe. 


w 


“NI 


Kipling. Doubleday, Doran 


pte edition . Ce Ne Me ee 1.00 
Little Lame Prince. D. M. Craik. Rand, 
ne are ee meee ee 1.50 
Children’s Plays. Skinner. D. Appleton & 

ROMY ct hod, onceee sacs talee tele aere ue asessaciooremts ae aeens 1.50 


American Indians. Starr. D. C. Heath & Co. .96 
East o’the Sun and West o’the Moon. Gudron 
Thorne-Thompson, Published by Row, Peter- 


SED 6 eet. SE a ee 68 
(Norwegian folk tales full of fun and fancy.) 
Fairy Tales Children Love. Charles Welsh. 
fe ee ee eee Re eae. Oy EO see 
Tales from Scottish Ballads. Grierson. Pub- 
8 re ear SN 1.75 
The Story Without An End, by F. W. Ca- 
pove: D. Co Fee oe Oe. 56 
Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes. Headland. 
we | Re ee ee 1.75 


Celtic Fairy Tales. Jacobs. Putnam & Co wee 1.75 
Eight to ten— 


Defoe. Harper’s—Illus- 


trated ..... sniniaiaca pean eee ive SO 
ROE i a eee ath iteeate .96 
(The greatest story of adventure ever writ- 
ten.) 
Swiss Family Robinson. Wyss. Harper’s..... 1.75 
PE Rh re ree cae eek, Cees sete IP 1.00 


(Not so good as Crusoe but often preferred 
by children because there are children 
in the story.) 


At the Back of the North Wind. George 


MacDonald. MicWi ay. iscsi ccctictssninses--- Ksictee 1.00 
Gulliver's Travels. Swift. Macmillan............ 2.50 
NS ee ee ee waar ETE ee ss 64 
NES oar Binet PE 8 ace PN a eR oe 76 
The Wind in the Willows, by Kenneth 
Groans, Sorelt’s. 3s. Sa ZS 
Trees as Good Citizens. American Associa- 
CEN ee od: er ee ee 4.00 
Forest Facts for Schools. Pack and Gill. 
a Ea oe ae ey 1.00 
A Year in the Wonderland of Trees. Hawks- 
bg EE Pe en 1.00 
The Bee Man of Orn. Frank R. Stockton. 
MR ee AS Slee eae ae 2.00 
The Birds Christmas Carol. Kate Douglas 


Wiggin. Houghton Mifflin Co...................-..-.- 2.00 
Other editions... sy 

Treasure Island. " Stev eusen- Elstree by 

i a Pere PENS ETON 2.50 

Cheaper editions. 
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12. 
13. 


14. 


15 


16. 
17. 


21. 


?? 


23. 


29. 


30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 


34. 


35. 
36. 


Master Skylark. John Bennett. Century Co... 2.00 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 

Huckleberry Finn. 

Mark Twain. Harcourt, Brace & Co. Each.... 2.50 


Little Lord Fauntleroy. Frances H. Burnett. 


iia pes Saki 1.25 
Rab and His Friends. John Brown. Heath 56 
The Ancient Mariner. Coleridge. Ginn 52 
The Boy’s Percy. 

The Boy's King Arthur. 

The Boy’s Mabinogion. 

Edited by Sidney Lanier. 

Published by Scribner’s. Each............. . £29 


The Adventures of Odysseus and the Tale of 
Troy. Edited by Padraic Colum. Macmillan... 2.00 
(This is told in simple prose.) 
The Odyssey. Translated by Palmer. 
_ 3 a ee ee oom: 

The Rose and The Ring. Thattiarey. , €.. 


Hough- 


Pe a Ca........... EE ee Lk Ae .64 
Captains Courageous. Kipling. Dewtielay, 
Doran & Co........... .... 2.00 
Cheaper edition.. ie Mela Reailacne 
Scottish Chiefs. Jane Faster. Scribner’s 2.50 
The Winged Horse. 
The Winged Horse Anthology. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co....0.00.0.220...---.--. <nbsics BO 
Favorite Greek Myths. Lillian S. Hyde. 
AR en ON, I ee en eee ee a .80 
. Dumas Fairy Tale Book. Harry A. Spurr. 
i a el PTET SS EA Oe . 
The Jungle Book. Kipling. Doubleday, Doran 
ak TORS Ree oe hy on A ; 2.50 
NI UI sient hese 1.00 
The Adventures a Ulyeses. Charles Laub 
(W. P. Trent ed.) D. C. Heath & Co. 
The Golden Fleece. James Baldwin. Ameri- 
can Book Company.............. Pedr canis . 60 
The High Deeds of Finn. T. W. Rolleston. 
fC ee eee ee ee 1.75 
Beowulf. WLenaide Ragozin. Putnam Co.. ual 
Siegfried. Baldwin. Scribner’s... : 2.00 
Legends of Charlemagne. Suitach. Loth. 1.75 
Stories from Chaucer. F. J. Harvey Warton. 
NL, ees ceeds. mass . 3.00 
Wonder Tales from Wagner. Anna Alice 
NN. SN hte ccccces conacetieenialcoiencis ; 
Stories from Wagner. Mrs. Spadden. C youll. 2.50 
Poems of Today. Cooper. Ginn & Co........... .80 


Blossoms from a Japanese Garden. Mary 
Fenollosa. Stokes............ ; 
(Volume of child verse artistic in concep- 


tion and execution. ) 
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Reading Lesson For Teachers 
By J. H. DILLARD, Charlottesville 


HERE ‘is a fact which most teachers al- 
| ready know, but I have always had the 

thought that it is a fact of which all teach- 
ers ought to be reminded at the beginning of 
every school year. It goes to the very heart of 
managing, influencing, helping children. In deal- 
ing with children the simple fact is that what 
we really are in our inmost selves counts for 
more than anything. In the schoolroom it counts 
for more than method or curriculum, counts for 
more than even knowledge. Of course these 
things are highly important, but they are not so 
important as character and its cousin, which goes 
by the name of culture. 

This cousin is a mysterious, indefinable sort 
of thing, but it is as real a thing as chalk and 
blackboard. It shows itself in clothes, speech, 
manner. It shows itself in all our attitudes and 
characteristics. You cannot say just what it con- 
sists of, but you know it when you see it. Chil- 
dren know and feel it when they see it. They 
do not know, or think about, or care about, any 
name for it, but in a subtle sort of way they know 
when it is there. Their opinion of their teacher 
depends more on this than on anything else. 


Now how to get this thing? Believing sin- 


cerely in at least one of the ways of getting it, 


My 


In reading books we have a 


I beg here to urge teachers to try the plan. 
title tells the plan. 
choice of associations, and it is by associations 
that culture largely comes. 
way of getting it than by reading sincere books, 
whether histories, essays, poems, tales or novels. 
I should like to suggest three little books that I 
think would be of profit and delight to any teacher. 

I suppose many readers have had the experi- 
ence, after reading some good book, of feeling 
like wanting everybody to read it. That is the 
way I felt after reading some years ago the 
three books I shall mention. 
tures in Contentment”, “Adventures in Friend- 
ship,” and “Adventures in Understanding.” The 
author gave his name as David Grayson. I pre- 
sume most readers know by this time who David 
Grayson is and that he is now engaged in study- 
ing and writing about Woodrow Wilson. 


There is no surer 


They are “Adven- 


The three little books recommended are good 
literature. They are full of humor, fine spirit 
and healthful influence. They are religious 
without being preachy. When I first read them 
some years ago I remember thinking that if I 
were a millionaire I would present a copy to 
every teacher and every graduating high school 
pupil in the land. Few books have been pub- 
lished in this country within recent years that 
are so well suited to set young teachers forward 
on the road to a culture that is simple, wholesome 
and sincere. 

I wish I could give a taste of some of the in- 
teresting episodes. Chapter X in ‘Friendship’ is 
one that can be read many times, which is the true 
test . The whole description is charming. When 
you read this chapter, Chapters IV, VII, and XI 
in “Contentment,” and others in “Understanding,” 
you will feel like persuading everybody you meet 
to read them. The reader of these books makes the 
acquaintance of simple men like Charles Baxter 
and those who met in his shop, and delightful 
Doctor North. There are a number of good 
stories told about Dr. North. Here is one. 

A man in the neighborhood by the name of 
Horace tells how he met the Doctor on one oc- 
casion driving his old white horse in the town 
road. 

“Horace,” called the Doctor, “why don’t you 
paint your barn?” 

“Well,” said Horace, “it 1s beginning to look 
a bit shabby.” 

“Horace,” said the Doctor, “you’re a promi- 
nent citizen. We look to you to keep up the 
credit of the neighborhood.” 

Horace painted his barn. 

In such stories we become acquainted with 
the Doctor and with the other plain folks of the 
neighborhood, and we learn the lesson that there 
is as much of real interest, as much of real com- 
edy and tragedy in any common place as can be 
found in any far-away land. We learn that we 
should not think of literature or art or culture 
as things that are remote but should think of 
them as near at hand ready to become a part of 
ourselves. 
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School Finance Charter 
ESSENTIALS OF A MODERN SCHOOL FINANCE PROGRAM 


ELIEVING that the financing of schools 
is a paramount public concern, basic to 
the present and future welfare of our de- 

mocracy, the following program is offered for 
action by the American people. 


Educational Opportunity 

Universal education—Funds to provide every 
child and youth a complete educational oppor- 
tunity from early childhood to the age at which 
employment is possible and socially desirable. 
This right to be preserved regardless of resi- 
dence, race, or economic status and to constitute 
an inalienable claim on the resources of local, 
state, and national governments. 

Lifelong learning—Educational opportunities at 
public expense for every adult whenever such 
opportunities are required in the public interest. 

Effective teaching—In every classroom compe- 
tent teachers maintained at an economic level 
which will secure a high quality of socially mo- 
tivated and broadly trained professional service. 





Adequate Revenues 

Equitable taxation—For the adequate support 
of all governmental activities, including the 
schools, a stable, varied, and flexible tax system, 
providing for a just sharing of the cost of gov- 
ernment by all members of the community. 

Public information—Accurate, intelligible, and 
frequent reports to taxpayers and the public on 
the management of the school money so that 
complete understanding and constructive atti- 
tudes with respect to school taxes and services 
may prevail. 





Constructive Economy 

Schoolboard inde pendence—In every school sys- 
tem a board of education responsive to the will 
of the whole people and free to adopt and carry 
out truly efficient and economical financial poli- 
cies for the schools. 

Economical administration—A uniform and 
continuous policy of honest, economical, and pro- 
ductive spending of all school moneys. 


Local Management 
Adequate local units—In every community 


trained educational leadership and other services 
secured through a local unit of school adminis- 
tration large enough to make such services finan- 
cially possible and desirable. 

Community initiative—For every school district 
the right to offer its children an education su- 
perior to state minimum standards and to seek 
and develop new methods intended to improve 
the work of the schools. 

State Responsibility 

Equalization of educational opportunity—For 
every school district sufficient financial support 
from the state to permit the maintenance of an 
acceptable state minimum program of education 
and to relieve the local property tax when this 
tax, upon which local initiative depends, is carry- 
ing an unfair share of the cost of government. 

Professional leadership—Competent leadership 
in every state department of education so that 
reasonable minimum financial standards may be 
established and educational progress encouraged 
throughout the state. 

Fiscal planning —In every state a longtime 
financial plan for public education, comprehen- 
sive in scope, based on experienced judgment and 
objective data, co-operatively developed, continu- 
ally subject to review and revision, and reflecting 
faithfully the broad educational policy of the 
people. 

National Interest 

Open schools — For every child deprived of 
education by emergency conditions beyond the 
control of his own community and state immedi- 
ate restoration of these rights through assist- 
ance from the federal government to the state 
concerned. 

‘Federal support—Sufficient federal support for 
the schools of the several states to protect the 
nation’s interest in an educated citizenship, with- 
out federal control over state and local educa- 
tional policies. 

IF AMERICA IS TO RECOVER PROS- 
PERITY AND PERSIST AS A DEMO- 
CRATIC NATION THESE ESSENTIALS 
MUST BE PROVIDED. 


_ Nore: The above School Finance Charter was adopted by the National Conference on the Financing of Education 
which met in New York, N. Y., July 31-August 11, 1933. This Conference was under the auspices of the Joint Com- 


mission on the Emergency in Education of the National Education Association and the Department of Superintendence. 
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Growth and Development of an Island School 


By MARY B. PUSEY, Primary Supervisor, Accomack County 


ANGIER, a small island of Virginia be- 
longing to Accomack County and sur- 
rounded by the waters of Tangier Sound 

and the Chesapeake Bay, has a population of 
1,200 men, women and children. This island, 
eighteen miles from the mainland, was discov- 
ered and named by Captain John Smith in the 
year 1607 and has a very interesting history, 
but it is with the development of the public 
school of the island from the first beginnings 
to the present day that we are specially con- 
cerned. Eight years ago, in the capacity of 
supervising teacher, I first visited this island 
school. At that time the enrolment numbered 
approximately 190 pupils in grades from the 
first to the seventh inclusive. No high school 
work was offered at this time, so, 
pleting the seventh grade except in a few in- 
stances where parents were able to board their 
children on the mainland that they might attend 
high school, boys and girls dropped out of school 
and spent their time strolling along the shaded 


after com- 


village street in pleasant weather and snow ball- 
ing in winter, there being no suitable occupation 
available for them, being as yet too young to 
engage in the calling of their fathers—that of 
oystering or fishing in the surrounding waters. 

Being interested in the past history, as well as 
the future, of this island school, a study of the 
local history of the island was made and it was 
discovered that until 1868, due to the sparse pop- 
ulation of the island, no attempt to establish a 
public school was made. A Sunday school, how- 
ever, was conducted and the Sunday school 


Section of the high school class at Tangier. 


teachers endeavored to teach the alphabet, easy 
reading, a few number facts and writing in con- 
nection with the Sabbath school work. Adults, 
as well as children, availed themselves of this 
privilege and in this way were able to receive a 
little educational training. 

Credit is due Mr. Lewis Crockett for the first 
public school building ever erected on the island, 
for it was at his suggestion that the work of 
building a schoolhouse was begun about the year 
1870. The building contained only one room and 
This teacher 

The enrol- 


only one teacher was employed. 
taught all the grades at that time. 


ment steadily grew until it became necessary to 
employ an additional teacher, so a two-room 
building was erected only a few yards away from 


the site of the first schoolhouse. The interest 
and enthusiasm of the people of Tangier in their 
school grew with the enrolment and when in a 
few years it became once more necessary to find 
larger accommodations for the pupils it was 
thought better to have two buildings, so a small 
place on West Ridge was secured to be used as 
a school, and at the same time there was begun 
a schoolhouse at Cannean, a settlement on the 
upper part of the island. These two buildings 
did duty for awhile, but after the erection of the 
new church building in 1900 the old church was 
used as a schoolhouse which was a great ad- 
vantage as all the pupils could now meet in one 
building which had not been possible since 1882. 
An ill fate however awaited this building. Mem- 
bers of a fraternal order on the island desired 
to add a story to the building which might be 
used as a meeting place for their organization, 
and while it was temporarily off the foundation 
a severe storm passed over the island which 
blew the house completely over and so demol- 
ished it that it was not thought worth while to 
attempt to go on with the work of adding the 
additional story, and it had to be abandoned as 
a school building. 

But the brave little group of islanders was not 
daunted and again plans were made for a suit- 
able and adequate school building, and by 1905 
the building in use at the time of my first visit 
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to Tangier had been completed. This building 
contained four good-sized classrooms, and at the 
time it was first occupied it seemed to be of suffi- 
cient dimensions to acommodate the children of 
the island for many years, but, so fast did the 
population increase, this building was soon out- 
grown and it had become necessary to rent an 
old dwelling house near by for the primary 
grades. Neither the school building nor the 
annex were of the type approved by school au- 
thorities. Cross lighting, poor ventilation and 
heating, lack of suitable playground space, in- 
sufficient desks and tables were some of the 
physical handicaps at this time. Due to poor 
health and lack of supervisory and clerical assist- 
ance, the superintendent of the divison had not 
been able to pay frequent visits to the school for 
several years and the quality of the work being 
done was not up to the desired standard. The 
inaccessibility of the island and the expense of 
getting back and forth did not attract teachers 
and those of superior training or successful 
teaching experience preferred to teach on the 
mainland, so it had often happened that inex- 
perienced teachers and those with the minimum 
training had of necessity been employed. At- 
tendance at this time was poor. Supervised play 
and athletics were unknown, physical inspection 
was not carried on, there was neither a junior 
nor senior league in existence and even the dis- 
cipline, due to lack of interest on the part of 
pupils and parents and the overcrowded con- 
dition, was unsatisfactory. 

The last four or five years have witnessed a 
great transformation in this island school. The 
improvement has come about gradually and has 
affected both the material equipment and the 
quality of instruction. In 1931, the board of edu- 
cation of Accomack County decided that at least 
two years of high school work should be offered 
the children of Tangier, and about the same time 
the people of the election district of which Tan- 
gier is a part voted a school bond for the erec- 
tion of a modern school building large enough 
to take care of the rapidly growing school pop- 
ulation which now numbers 221 grade and 24 
high school pupils. This attractive building was 
completed and dedicated in 1932 and there has 
been secured ample grounds in the rear for ath- 
letics and games of all kinds. This marsh land 
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Principal and assistant high school teacher. 


was made usable by means of blowing in sand 
and the enterprise was carried on by volunteer 
workers. Eight teachers are employed in the 
school at present, two high school teachers and 
six grade teachers. The principal, Mr. William 
Harry, is a young man of splendid moral charac- 
ter and personality. He is a graduate of Ran- 
dolph-Macon ‘College and his great ambition is 
to make his school one of the best in the system. 
In his efforts to realize his ambition he has the 
hearty support and co-operation of his assistants. 
The grade teachers employed at Tangier at pres- 
ent are well trained and experienced. One of 
them holds a collegiate professional certificate. 
The school now has a junior and senior league 
both of which hold regular meetings which are 
well attended. There is also a well selected 
library which will be added to during the year, 
a basket ball court, daily physical inspection and 
health talks, and the improvement, not only in 
the standards of achievement in the subjects 
taught in the school but in attendance, discipline, 
and even in the appearance of the children, is 
very evident and gratifying. Two supervising 
teachers, a primary and grammar grade super- 
visor, visit the school regularly, and the super- 
intendent, Mr. Henry A. Wise, pays frequent 
visits to this school and assists in every possible 
way its growth and development. 

Needless to say the fathers and mothers of 
Tangier Island are proud, and justly so, of their 
school, and, despite the depression which has 
affected them so greatly and the recent storm 
which wrought such destruction, are making 
heroic efforts to keep their children well clothed, 
supplied with books, and attending school regu- 
larly. These children, though isolated to a great 
extent, are bright, intelligent, young people. 
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Putting First Things First 


By W. E. GARNETT, V. P. I., Blacksburg 


66 UT first things first.” But what are first 

Pp things? Can there be any agreement 

about this? 

The worshiper at the shrine of the goddess 
of pleasure would say that pleasure comes first. 
Away with serious forethought for the future! 
Hip! Hip! Hurray! On with the dance! Let 
the future take care of itself! The religious 
devotee would say preparation for the hereafter 
comes first. And in his contemplation of the 
delights of his halo and harp as he parades the 
golden streets of the heavenly city he tends to 
lose sight of many of the pressing problems of 
the here and now. The pursuers of mammon 
have demonstrated over and over again that in 
their eyes material gains come first and that 
for them all things must give way before that. 
Those who lust for power consider every move 
in relation to its furthering their range of con- 
trol over men and affairs. The seekers of fame 
measure everything by how much it will enhance 
their reputations, and make them known among 
men. Possibly each of us has moods when first 
one and then another of these motives looms 
large. What, then, should be the measure of 
first things? 

Can we accept as our measuring rod the state- 
ment of Dr. Howard Odum of the University 
of North Carolina when he says: “What, there- 
fore, is the highest good to which every indi- 
vidual may aspire and to the attainment of which 
for its members society should direct its ener- 
gies? It will be found in the process of growth 
and development. To grow into the maximum 
of personality, character, adaptation, achieve- 
ment, perfection of normality, is the supreme 
process of the race. The greatest thing that can 
be said of the individual is that he shall grow 
and grow; the worst is that he shall fail to grow. 
For society to achieve conditions under which 
every individual may develop into normal power 
and in which no individual may reach abnormal 
limits is, then, the desirable goal—the ‘summum 
bonum’.” 

If we accept this statement for our yardstick 
of what is most important, as we well may, we 


are then faced with such questions as: What 
things are most essential to the full growth and 
development of the individual? And as contri- 
butions to this end, what should have the first 
attention of society? 

Should we not put health, education and se- 
curity at the top of the list? 


Health 

Without life and health there cannot be nor- 
mal growth and development. Poor health and 
illness impose fearful handicaps in many direc- 
tions. The committee on the cost of medical 
care after looking into the records of 9,000 fam- 
ilies in 130 different sections of the country re- 
ported average annual sickness bills of $108.14 
per family. There are now hundreds of families 
in the State, especially in the rural districts, who 
are not having needed medical treatment because 
they are not able to pay the bills. And the 


money cost, burdensome as it is for many fam- 


ilies, especially in these times of reduced in- 
comes, is only a small part of the story. 

Public health authorities tell us that at least 
half of the sickness is preventable. Yet three 
people in four in rural Virginia are without the 
benefit of properly organized public health work 
and even some of the few counties which have 
such work, under the depression pressure to re- 
duce expenditures, are cutting it out. Reports 
of the Department of Education show that only 
about one child in four measures up to the five- 
point health score requirements. Yet only 25 
per cent of the rural children and 51 per cent 
of the urban had teeth defects corrected in 1932; 
only 14 per cent of the rural children and 48 
per cent of the urban needing correction of 
vision get such attention; while only 8 per cent 
of the rural children and 19 per cent of the 
urban had needed throat corrections. 

Nor should we overlook the importance of 
mental health. This undoubtedly causes more 
inefficiency and more suffering and affects more 
individuals than physical ailments. And yet we 
are just beginning to recognize the seriousness 
of the problem and fact that a major portion 
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of it traces back to the improper management 
of children, the ignorant uncontrolled, or selfish 
behavior of parents. 


Education 

Ignorance is absolutely helpless in coping with 
the problems of our complex society. If the in- 
dividual is to grow and develop to the point of 
being fitted to function efficiently in the complex, 
ever-changing social order, and reach the pos- 
sible limits of personal growth, he must have 
the best education possible. As essentials to this 
end a properly supported public school system, 
capped and supplemented by adequate college 
facilities, including well developed research and 
extension work, a library system available to all 
the people and the whole backed up by intelli- 
gent home training, would, then, most assuredly 
rank near the top of our list of things of first 
importance. Society takes backward steps in 
regard to the support and development of any 
of these things at its peril. We can well afford 
to make sacrifices and cut to the bone elsewhere, 
if we must, but not in education. Society moves 
forward on the feet of its youth. If shackles 
are put on their feet their march forward must 
be stumbling and halting. If our Solons are 
wise they will cut down on appropriations for 
things which can wait the advent of better times, 
or put more taxes on our luxuries for which we 
still spend millions, and continue to give good 
support to educational activities, from which un- 
necessary duplications have been eliminated. 


Security 

With more than 100,000 in the State and 12,- 
000,000 in the nation out of work, and millions 
more on the brink of the home loss precipice, 
we should by now fully appreciate the impor- 
tance of security. Lack of security is the most 
blasting thing in the life of a child, and is still 
the most soul-killing when he reaches man’s 
estate. Should we, then, not put security along 
with health and education at the head of our 
list of first things? If this is true and we have 
any power at all “to captain our fate” we will, 
without delay, take measures to work out an 
industrial order which will eliminate some of 
the hazards of unemployment; provide an un- 
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employment insurance system designed to 
cushion its shocks if such ill luck does overtake, 
and a monetary system which will stabilize price 
at levels where farmers can make a decent living 
and never be reduced to a $342 cash annual in- 
come—the prevailing average in Virginia last 
year. 

Steps will also be taken to bring about a more 
equitable distribution of wealth so that some will 
not have annual incomes running into the mil- 
lions, as was true of over 500 individuals at the 
time of the last income tax report, while others 
are starving or dependent on public aid, as was 
true of from 30 to 50 per cent of the rural fam- 
ilies in many Virginia counties last year. 

In summary, may we ask again, what are first 
things—for the individual, for society? Health, 
education, security! Are we in reality right in 
saying they are among the things of first im- 
portance? The newspapers, which are supposed 
to reflect popular interest, have in the last year 
devoted reams of print about beer, for instance, 
to inches about these three subjects. Will we 
ever learn to put first things first? What will 
our candidates do in the on-coming elections? 
Have we enough social intelligence to demand 
that they put first things first ? 





SUGGESTIONS TO SECONDARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


(Continued from page 105) 


6. Thorough cleaning of classrooms and halls. 

Conditions found which need correction: in- 
frequent and incomplete cleaning. 

(Here again pupils should be trained to want 
cleanliness about them and to be critical of dirty 
and untidy rooms.) 

I further agree to make a definite long-time 
program for the development of my school in 
thé carrying out of which I shall seek the co- 
operation of pupils, patrons, and other persons 
and agencies qualified to help. From this pro- 
gram I shall plan to select each year those fea- 
tures which it seems practical to undertake dur- 
ing that particular year and to secure definite 
agreement on the part of one or more of the co- 
operating agents to accept responsibility for 
carrying through each feature designated. 
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Book Reviews 


THE LIBERATION OF AMERICAN LITERATURE, by V. F. 
Calverton. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, N. Y. 
Price $3.75. 


Mr. Calverton has introduced a really new and authen- 
tic note in his The Liberation of American Literature. 
He has stressed the evolution of American literature in 
terms of the social environments with all the class dif- 
ferences and inequalities of American society. 

The book is scholarly and extremely interesting for 
the light it throws on this much neglected aspect of study. 
The author strides like a crusader into an entirely new 
field with qualities of decision and modernity striking 
against the outworn influences and prejudices that have 
fettered the growth of American letters. 

Mr. Calverton has insisted upon evaluating literature 
from a sociological point of view and has divided his book 
into seven sections which he has called the “Colonial 
Complex,” the “Puritan Myth,” the “Southern Pattern,” 
“From Revolution to Reaction,” the “Frontier Force,” 
“From Sectionalism to Nationalism,” and “Liberation.” 

To criticise such a book in detail would amount to little 
else but a record of satisfaction in following the author 
in his progress of clearing away old dogmas, traditional 
views and irresponsible standards. One is always im- 
pressed with the literary aristocracy of Mr. Calverton 
who convinces us with his almost breathtaking honesty, 
magnificent detachment, salutary sense of humor, and 
authorative intellectualism. He does not view with alarm 
the contemporary writers who have broken with the past 
complexes but thinks the present day phases of civilization 
a necessary and inevitable development. 


In discussing the Southern Pattern which he divides, 
first, into the stage in which the petty bourgeois domi- 
nated, second, the stage in which the plantation aristocracy 
supplanted it, and, third, the stage in which the petty 
bourgeoisie returned to power Mr. Calverton has used 


the Byrd family of Virginia to illustrate this pattern. 

Only the hopelessly complacent will fail to be stimu- 
lated by The Liberation of American Literature. 
Europe SINcE THE WAr—J. Hampden Jackson. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. Price $1.25. 


In the introduction, the author states “this book is an 
attempt to give in the simplest terms and the shortest com- 
pass possible an outline of the political development in 
Europe between 1918 and 1932.” However well one has 
followed the newspaper stories and magazine articles con- 
cerning the political changes in Europe since the World 
War, to read this book at this time will give a clearer 
understanding of the political and economic situation in 
Europe. The author deals in an unbiased and unpreju- 
diced manner with the development of the newer political 
and economic conditions in each of the European nations— 
Russia, Germany, Italy, Spain and the central European 
states. Great Britain and France come in for attention 
as contributing factors in the reshuffling of Central 
Europe. The chapters on the Breakdown of World Peace 
and Political Ideals of 1932 are particularly illuminating 
The last chapter briefly summarizes the 


and satisfying. 
three political ideals that have thus far appeared and are 
now struggling for expression in Europe. They are, as the 
author states, communism, facism, and internationalism. 
Teachers dealing with the subject of modern political con- 
ditions in Europe will find this volume of inestimable 
value from the standpoint of facts and interpretation. 


HEROES AND HEROINES, by Elanor and Herbert Farjeon, 
illustrated by Rosalind Thorycroft. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., Publishers. Price $2.50. 


Those children who listened with rapt admiration to 
their grandmother’s singing the Geography lessons— 
“Venezuela—Caracas, Caracas: 








schools may listen in. 





Science Over the Radio 


HERE is now available over station WRVA fifteen minutes: each week of radio 
time for the broadcasting of scientific events of interest to a radio audience. The 


period is from 12:15 P. M. to 12:30 P. M. on Tuesdays, a time when students in 


Persons who know of scientific current events suitable for such broadcasts may send 
them to Dr. Sidney S. Negus, Medical College of Virginia, Richmond. 
given in the broadcasts to those sending in the items used. 


getting facts of popular scientific interest broadcast out of Virginia. 


Credit will be 


Dr. Negus is interested in 
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Colombia, Bogota, Bogota; Brazil, Brazil, 

Rio de Janeiro, Rio de Janeiro,” etc. 
will welcome with “joy unfeigned” those thirty-eight 
heroes and heroines from Alexander the Great to Hansen, 
who are made to live again in this charming book by the 
Farjeons. 

“The uniqueness-quality which differentiates what is 
alive from what is not alive” permeates every page of this 
sprightly book. 

The characters are made to live again in the verses and 
pictures that tell about them. The history will come 
naturally, for there will be complete forgetfulness of toil 
behind, as is too often the case in most history getting. 
The reading aloud of these crisp verses will help in the 
improvement of speech, a thing about which we at present 
are much concerned. 

The poems are brief, the rhymes and structure simple, 
and the singing quality of the verses is pronounced. The 
authors have a talent for making human the characters of 
history and making intensely dramatic the events of their 
lives. 

The pictures, full of color and not too jejunely literal, 
are startling in their vivid boldness and are essentially 
different from the matter-of-fact pictures that are gen- 
erally seen in books of history. 

This gay book is “impassioned with beauty and salt of 
truth,” it will be treasured by the young and old alike 
for its dashing movement and sound, strongly marked 
accent, its delicious humor and its refreshing gaity. 





HOFHEIMER’S 


Are Exclusive Agents for 


RED CROSS 
SHOES 


Sooner or later every woman (who 
must be in her shoes the greater 
part of the day) learns that Red 
Cross offers the solution. . .. so 
comfortable—sitting or walking— 
and as smart as any woman could 
desire. AAAA to ll 


$6°° 










REG.U.S 


PAT.OFF. 






417 East Broad St. 
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ENGLISH EXERCISES 
AND TESTS 


This series not only meets the need for concen- 
trated practice on troublesome points in formal 
grammar but it checks learning and measures im- 
provement. The drills are scientifically built to 
habituate the pupil to correct usage both in spoken 
and written language. The explanatory material 
and vocabulary are so simple that the pupil can 
work independently, while the subject matter is 
so live and vital that he works with real enjoy- 
ment. Grades 3-8 


JACK AND NELL 


3eginners who use this pre-primer achieve a 
basic vocabulary of sixty utility words and are 
thus prepared for rapid work in Playfellows or 
any other modern primer. The sentences are 
short and simple. Repetition of words is brought 
about naturally. The stories, the illustrations, 
and the colorful little book itself all delight the 
child and make him eager to learn to read. 

Grade 1 


SEATWORK 
STORY AND STUDY READERS 


The four seatwork booklets accompanying the 
Story and Study primary readers provide new 
and happy experiences in reading for children; 
at the same time the exercises specifically corre- 
late with the lessons and objectives of the read- 
ers. The vocabulary of the reader lessons is skill- 


fully repeated in different situations. So well 


planned is this further training in the various 
reading skills that even the slow child may reach 


the goals for the grade. Grades 1-3 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 


8-10 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, RICHMOND 
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The William Byrd Press, Inc. 


Printers 





NOTHING TOO LARGE 
NOTHING TOO SMALL 








College Annuals and School 


Catalogs are our Specialties 


Estimates Cheerfully Furnished 


1430-34 East Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 


























HEATH WORKBOOKS 
IN ENGLISH 





A Heath Workbook is your 
capable assistant. It does your 
routine, time-consuming work 
for you. It takes over a good 
deal of your individual instruc- 
tion and remedial teaching. It 
works hand-in-glove with your 
basic text. 


What assistant could do more? 
What assistant could cost less? 


TRESSLER’S GRAMMAR MINIMUM ESSENTIALS: 
Diagnostic, Practice, and Mastery Tests 


LOGAN, CLEVELAND, & HOFFMAN’S PRACTICE 
LEAVES IN ENGLISH FUNDAMENTALS. 
Forms A, B, C 


LOGAN & ANTHONY’S PRACTICE LEAVES IN 
JUNIOR ENGLISH, Form J 


PIXLEY & FRASHER’S MASTERY GRAMMAR 
GUIDES 


WHITE’S THE NONPAREIL COMPOSITION PAD 


HARRINGTON & WOLSELEY’S THE COPY- 
READER’S WORKSHOP. In preparation 








D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
180 Varick Street, New York City 
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TEACHING LOADS HAVE 
BEEN INCREASED! 


But standards have not been lowered. 


Teachers have less 


time than ever to devote to individual instruction, but pupil 
failures must still be kept to a minimum. 


Let 


MACMILLAN 
WORKBOOKS 
be those 


“EXTRA TEACHERS” to carry 
the additional burden. They 
make the greater part of the in- 
structional program self-teaching. 


THE COST of this organized, 


directed instructional material is 
LITTLE MORE THAN THE 
PRESENT EXPENDITURE FOR 
BLANK PAPER. 




















W 


15 cents each, net, f. o. b. for 


WORKBOOKS FOR ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS. 


30 cents each, net, f. o. b. for 


WORKBOOKS FOR SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS. 


Send for our new booklet, 
Authoritative Workbooks: How 
They Help Teacher and Pupil. 








The Macmillan Company 


New York 


60 Fifth Avenue 





Macmillan’s complete program of instruc- 
tional materials, in the form of workbooks, 
enables you to provide every pupil with or- 
ganized, directed equipment. These ma- 
terials have been prepared by America’s out- 
standing educators and foremost subject 
specialists. You can have the best and still 
stay within the limits of depression budgets. 


They cover practically Every SuBJEcT 
EverRY GRADE 





These workbooks are favorites in 
Virginia Schools: 
Gates -Huper- Ayer: PREPARATORY 
BOOKS to the Gates Program of Reading. 


One for each Reader, from Primer through 
Sixth. Each 15¢c net. 


DEFFENDALL: ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 
WORKBOOKS 


Four workbooks, grades 3 to 6. 
Each 15c net. 


FowLKEes AND OrtHers: PRACTICAL 
ARITHMETIC WORKBOOKS 
Seven workbooks, grades 2 to 8. 
Each 15¢ net. 
Fow.kEs AND OtrHers: MY NUMBER 
BOOK 
Primer of the above series, for grade 1. 
Net, 15¢. 
Joun anp Orners: ENGLISH DRILL 
EXERCISES 


Two workbooks for high school. Func- 
tional English stressed. Each 30c net. 
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MEE 
The “A,” **B,”’ **C’s”’ of Richmond Hotels 








More: Jonn MARSHALL 


pee eens | | W. E. Hockett, 
Manager. A. A. Williams, 
Manager. 


Thomas Gresham, 
Manager. 


| O insure a happy, comfortable stay in Richmond, all you need know is your 
A, B, C’s! Hotel John Marshall, Hotel Richmond and Hotel William Byrd extend 
their most cordial 


Welcome to Members of Virginia Education Association 


Delightful rooms, with every modern convenience, accessible to every meeting 
place. Rates are in keeping with the times. TELEGRAPH OR WRITE YOUR 
RESERVATIONS TO HOTEL OF YOUR CHOICE—TODAY. 








To the teachers of Virginia: 


You are heartily welcomed to our city 


Murphy’s, located 
just one block from 
The John Marshall 
High School, and 


lately renovated and 








redecorated, invites 
you to try our service 
and accommodations. 
In any event come to 


see us. 


A. G. BUSH, Manager 























